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Jars. Journal 


Edited by SINCLAIR TRAILL and TOM CUNDALL 


EDITORIAL. 


ITH this, our thirteenth number, we 
commence our second year. Many 
happy returns. We think you will agree 

that duringjour comparative short existance we 
have made great strides and that this magazine 
has improved in every way. With your help we 
shall continue to improve even further in the 
months ahead. 


Don’t go away with the idea that it has all been 
easy. To get a jazz magazine out to time each 
month, in this or any other country, is uphill 
work and is, to a large degree, mainly a labour 
of love. We’ve had quite a few kicks aimed at us, 
but the hap’ence have been few. Let’s be frank 
about this! We don’t get the support from the 
** collectors ’’ that we think we deserve. To 
successfully run such a magazine as this, we need 
every subscription that we can get, but there 
are too many people who seem to think that we 
can keep going on charity. It appears that 
directly a collector gets a name for himself, he 
thinks that he automatically becomes entitled 
to free copies of all the jazz magazines. As he 
becomes well known in this tiny sphere of jazz, 
then so does his size in hats increase, and so does 
the size of the opening to his pocket decrease 
accordingly. He is annoyed if he doesn’t receive 
a — of the magazine, but pay for it... oh dear 
no 


The average person interested in jazz, will 
back us to the full extent of his slender purse, 
but the big time collector seems to expect 
everything for nothing. There is nothing we can 
do to change him, except ask him to give the 
matter a little thought. 


Which brings us to another subject. 


GOING ASTERN ? 


During the past few months many of you 
friends have become very behind in the payment 
of your subscriptions. We send you the maga- 
zine, as we know you expect to receive it, but 
the bill mounts up until it embarrasses us to 
have to send you that reminder which has no 
doubt become a financial embarrassment to 
yourselves. We know its a nuisance to have to 
buy that postal order and we know that money 
is short these days, but please try and keep those 
monthly or quarterly subscriptions going. 
Thank you. 


FOR SALE. 


We have for sale from this office two very 
excellent publications as issued by the ‘‘ Record 
Changer.”’ Firstly, part | of The Record Dating 
Chart. This is a thing that no collector, worthy 
of the name, can afford to be without. In 
alphabetical order, from Aco to Winner, it lists 
all the labels issued prior to 1930, explaining their 
inter-relationships and release systems. The 
chart itself gives you at a glance the approximate 
recording and issue date of any record appearing 
on these 100 labels. 


Secondly, we have stocks of ‘‘ The Cat”’ by 
Gene Deitch. This is a collection of the best of 
the Cat cartoons which have appeared in the 
** Record Changer ”’ during the past four years, 
plus many previously unpublished cartoons. 
The book contains 46 cartoons in 32 pages. Both 
publications from this office at 5/- post tree. 


NEXT ISSUE. 


Our next issue will be devoted, in part, to the 
London Jazz Club. This club, under the guidance 
of the brothers Wilcox, has been in existence for 
one year, and has now become London’s number 
one jazz stronghold. Bert and Stan Wilcox are 
to be strongly congratulated for what they have 
done for jazz in this country. They had the 
courage of their convictions, plus the ability to 
carry them out. The best of luck to them. 


OWEN MADDOCK. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE PEN. 


Many readers have written to us in praise of 
the fine series of spheroid cartoons by Owen 
Maddock. Many of you are curious to know 
something about him, so here you have it all. 
He is at present playing tuba and trombone with 
Beryl Bryden’s Back-Room Boys, but he earns 
his real pennies as a draftsman. The accom- 
panying picture was taken at the University Rag 
Street Parade by Joh Lavender the B.B.B.’s 
banjo player —the rest of the boys are, Alan 
Wickham (trumpet) and Dave Stevens (piano). 
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MICK GILL’S IMPERIAL JAZZ BAND. 
We Shall Walk Thru’ Streets/Imperial Blues. 
(Delta 7). 

Black Bottom Stomp/Ice Cream. 

(Delta 8). 

Mick Gill’s imperial boys from the city of 
Nottingham play with plenty of that jazz 
spirit and enthusiasm and upon occasion they 
even manage to attain that rare thing amongst 
British bands, namely a jazz-beat. This is 
particularly noticeable in Imperial Blues which 
swings along nicely and with a minimum of 
fuss. This must be one of the best sides to 
have yet been recorded by our embryo jazz- 
bands. The other sides from this session are 
what one might expect — rough, but always 
ready to have a go! The trombone player 
wants to watch his intonation. It’s all very 
well to try and imitate the rough hewn tail- 
gate men from way back, but that is no excuse 
for not playing intune. Theclarinetist is good 
enough, without having anything new to say, 
and the cornetist is sensible enough not to 
try and say too much. The drumming on all 
four sides is very good. 

| was sent a note with these records to the 
effect that, the yells and noises off in Ice Cream 
are by Jim Asman, Bill Kinnell and Doug. 
Whitton. Too much! Too much! Why 
turn ice cream into | scream ? 

S.T. 
DEXTER GORDON and WARDELL GRAY. 
The Chase (Parts | and 2). 
(Esquire 10 — 019). 

Comparisons are odious, but in this record 
they are unavoidable, and in any case, highly 
interesting. Apart from a short snatch of 
piano, both sides are taken up by Gordon and 
Gray ‘‘ carving ’’ each other in a decidedly 
modern battle of the tenor saxophone. It is 
really the sort of performance that should be 
seen in the flesh to be thoroughly appreciated, 
because it becomes somewhat confusing 
sorting out just who is taking which chorus 
after a while, but it is exceedingly interesting 
to compare the technique of two outstanding 
exponents of the same instrument, and, 
incidentally, one of the most abused in the 
whole orchestral family. Can there be any- 
thing more shattering than a tenor saxo- 
phone in the wrong hands ? Needless to say, 
there would appear to be everything right 
about Messrs. Gordon and Gray, and as their 
music is as easy to the ear as their names are 
to the tongue, no doubt we can hope for more 
of itin the future. Jimmy Bunn on piano, Red 
Callender on bass, and Chuck Thompson on 
drums make up the supporting group, with 
“* supervision ’’ from Ross Russell (no saying 
what these bop boys will get up to if you don’t 
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keep an eye on them !) 


HOWARD McGHEE’S BE-BOPPERS. 

Donna Lee Nicole. 

(Esquire 10 — 020). 
Uncompromising bop by a small group who 
really understand the idiom, and play it with 
assurance and authority (unlike some of their 
English brethren, who at times sound so 
frantic that one imagines them to be playing 
in a nest of vipers). The full line-up is : 
Howard McGhee (trumpet), Jimmy Heath 
(alto sax.), Jesse Powell (tenor sax.), Vernon 
Biddle (piano), Percy Heath (bass), Specs 
Wright (drums), plus one supervisor (per- 
haps the Union sends them along), namely, 
Eddie Barclay. Personally, | prefer the 
Donna Lee side, which is better played and 
better recorded than the other, but Nicole 
contains some fine stuff from Vernon Biddle 


and Jesse Powell. 
T&G. 


DJANGO REINHARDT AND THE QUIN- 
TETTE OF THE HOT CLUB OF FRANCE. 
Blues Primitif / Topsy. 

(Esquire 10 — 015). 

Produced under the supervision of Hugues 
Panassie (so it couldn’t have been the Union 
after all !) this coupling presents the Quin- 
tette of the Hot Club of France, so famous of 
old, with a New Look, or rather New Sound, 
and very pleasant it is, too. The group con- 
sists of : Django Reinhardt (electric guitar), 
Hubert Rostaing (clarinet), Joseph Reinhardt 
(guitar), Emmanuel Soudieux (bass) and 
Andre Jourdan (drums). The star of the 
record is, of course, Django Reinhardt, 
whose technique is absolutely staggering, but 
Hubert Rostaing runs him a close second. | 
haven’t heard Reinhardt for a considerable 
time, and was surprised by the many changes 
that have taken place in his style, all (in my 
estimation) for the good. Heis endowed with 
such extraordinary talent that his earlier 
work almost seemed too easy and ‘“‘ off the 
cuff,’’ without any depth of thought behind it. 
Now this seeming casualness has been re- 
placed by sincerity, bringing about an econo- 
my of conception and execution much prefer- 

able to the old flamboyance. 
BOB CROSBY. 
Chain Gang (2909) /Ec Stacy (2910). 
(Brunswick 12-inch 0157). 

Those of you expecting twenty-four inches 
of solid Dixieland will be disappointed ; but, 
if neither side is particularly inspired it is, 
nevertheless, a coupling of some interest. 
Recorded on February I7th, 1942, both sides 
come from the same session as Black Zephyr 
(2907)/Blue Surreal (2908) issued on Bruns- 
wick 03664, when the Crosby crew included 
such names as : Yank Lawson, Floyd O’Brien, 


SPIN. 


Matty Mattlock, Doc Rondo, Eddie Miller and 
Jess Stacy among its personnel. 

The Haggart arrangement on the first side 
is a pretentious piece of descriptive music 
meant to suggest the toiling, sweating mem- 
bers of the infamous chain gangs staggering 
to their rock breaking chores. It has little 
to recommend it other than some nice trum- 
pet work from Yank Lawson. Don’t ask me 
who clanks the chains ; if it was Ray Bauduc, 
then I’m disillusioned ! 

The reverse, as the title suggests, is a 
charming, wistful little tune composed by 
Jess Stacy. Though this somewhat rambling 
arrangement lacks the cohesion of the solo 
version Jess made for Commodore some 
years ago (12-inch CMS 1503), it is a welcome 
release and is impeccably played. Stacy is a 
pianist who has dropped out of the news in 
recent years, but his delicate touch, subtle 
phrasing and strong rhythmic sense assure 
him of a permanent place in the ranks of the 
great jazz pianists. This composition, both 
as regards construction and performance, 
owes not a little to Bix Beiderbecke. There 
is a Bixian In A Mist nostalgia about it which is 
most attractive, coupled with a suggestion of 
Hines. The band lends adequate support, but 
could have gone out for a quick one for my 
money. All right, with my money, had | been 
there ! Worth a spin. 


HARRY GOLD. 

Darktown Strutters Ball (13023)/! Love A 
Mystery (13024). 
(Decca F 9097). 

Frankly, this is a most disappointing debut 
on Decca and not up to the standard main- 
tained by the Pieces of Eight either on their 
radio or jazz club appearances ; indeed, the 
four sides semi-privately issued last year by 
the Harry Gold Fan Club are better in every 
way, except perhaps recording. A short solo 
by Cy Ellis is the only redeeming feature of 
Darktown which is dull and uninspired ; 
surely they didn’t have to be so commercial 
on this side or have Jane Lee sing two vocal 
choruses ? The reverse is a Skeleton In The 
Closet type of number and mostly vocal by 
Geoff Love. It’s not very funny and any 
connection with jazz is purely coincidental. 
Skip it. 

NELLIE LUTCHER. 
Wish | Was In Walla Walla (3039)/My Mother’s 
Eyes (1877). 
(Brit. Capitol CL 13070). 

The Gone Gal is back again this month in 
contrasting moods. First side contains some 
very solid drumming from Alvin Burroughs 
and tasteful guitar from Hurley Ramey ; 
while Truck Parham’s bass keeps up a good 
beat. There is also, of course, Miss Lutcher 
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who plays and sings according to formula. 
The tune was composed by Down Beat staff 
writer, Sharon Pease, and recorded in Dec- 
ember, 1947. If you like the Lutcher, then 
you'll like this one and, anyway, the accom- 
paniment is good. The reverse would be 
heavy weather for anyone and our Nell is no 
exception: God’s gift from above is the 
unselfish love | found in my mother’s eyes, or 
words to that effect. Ouch! For those 
interested, this was recorded on April 30th, 
1947 with the following musicians : Nappy 
Lamare, guitar ; Billy Hadnott, bass ; and 
Lee Young on drums. 

PT. 


ELLA FITZGERALD. 


Robbin’s Nest (74393)/No Sense (74323). 
(Brunswick 04056). 


Ella Fitzgerald, in company with most 
American vocalists (in consequence of the 
Petrillo ban) has had to record with sundry 
choirs, whistlers and non-union musicians 
coming to grips with her background — if 
you know what | mean! It is, therefore, 
something of a relief to hear two sides with 
normal orchestral accompaniment and also 
to be able to say that the first is the best Ella 
recording for some time —and I’ve heard 
them all recently. Robbin’s Nest, dedicated to 
disc-jockey Fred Robbins, is a boppish number 
identified with Illinois Jacquet who composed 
it along with pianist Sir Charles Thompson. 
Ella makes the best of it, and sings a wonderful 
bob scat chorus, or near-bop, at any rate, that 
compares well with her Lady Be Good and is a 
joy to hear. The piano and rhythm section 
accompaniment is pleasingly tasteful. Reverse 
was composed by Ella and band leader Ray 
Brown who furnishes an accompaniment 
strictly in the modern manner with a McGhee- 
ish trumpet solo between vocals. Ella sings in 
the suave style one has come to expect from 
this gal and there are plenty of so so coloured 
singers to-day who would do well to 
study Ellaa bit more. Are you listening Miss 
Vaughan ? A good coupling on the whole, 
and representative of the modern Ella. 

Pt. 


GOODMAN-KENTON with 
THE HOLLYWOOD HUCKSTERS. 


Happy Blues (2008)/Them There Eyes (2007). 
(Brit. Capitol CL 13067). 


Not everybody’s cup of tea, but I find them 
a lot of fun if not taken too seriously. 
Recorded in the summer of 1947, first side is 
a comedy duet between Benny Goodman and 
Stan Kenton along the old Johnny Mercer- 
Bing Crosby lines. As a novelty this side has 
a lot of good points ; as jazz very few. Benny 
and Stan make rude remarks about each 
other’s style of music; Norvo cods the 
Kenton ARTISTRY theme on the vibes, and 
the band reply with a phrase of BG’s. The 
two Bennys, Carter and Goodman, solo 
pleasantly and then comes Charlie Shavers up 


KAY STARR. 


in the high register. This was probably more 
fun in the studio than on wax, but | recom- 
mend it to those with a sense of humour. 
That old Satchmo’ favourite on the reverse 
is strictly orchestral and not so good; it 
lacks a beat and the solos, for the most part, 
are not very inventive, while the riffing is 
circa 1939. Benny Carter and Red Norvo 
come out best on this one. 
Pt. 


KAY STARR. 
You Broke Your Promise (3865)/Don’t Let Your 
Love Go Wrong (2647). 
(Brit. Capitol CL 13071). 


Even with such commercial material as 
both these numbers, Kay Starr maintains her 
position as one of my very favourite singers. 
She has a fine voice and a knack of twisting a 
phrase and slurring a word, plus a rhythmic 
sense that makes everything she does sound 
interesting and different. It is a pleasure to 
hear commercial numbers treated in this way 
and though Kay may not please the out and 
out jazz purist, she certainly ranks among the 
top jazz singers of the day. First side is a new 
pop and was recorded on January Ist of this 
year. Personnel details of the Dave Cavan- 
augh group that accompanied her are not to 
hand, but it doesn’t sound too distinguished. 

The old pop number on the reverse is the 
better of the two and was recorded in Dec- 
ember, 1947. In addition to Kay’s forth- 
righteous vocalising, there are nice solo 
passages by Arnold Ross (piano), Dick 
Anderson (clarinet), Red Norvo (vibes) and 
Jackie Marshall on guitar. Rest of personnel 
on the date were : Dave Cavanaugh, arranger 
and tenor sax. ; Red Callender, bass ; Jack 
Turner, drums. Spin this one. 

Pek: 


BENNY GOODMAN. 
The Lonesome Road (1698)/Varsity Drag (2261). 
(Brit. Capitol CL 13073). 


The Lonesome Road is a lovely nostalgic 
number, but the only nostalgia | feel is for the 
original Goodman Quartet. Messrs. Wilson, 
Krupa and Hampton would have done much 
better by this standard than do Messrs. 


Tommy Todd, Tom Romersa and Harry 
Babasin. Not only is this side commercial 
and uninteresting, but it also sounds very 
dated, in spite of the fact that it was recorded 
in 1947. Tommy Dodd’s piano playing is of 
some slight interest. 

The Goodman Sextet, on the reverse, make 
out very much better. This old pop was 
recorded in 1947 also, and sounds more like 
it. BG solos impeccably, but without a great 
deal of jazz inventiveness ; Al Hendrickson 
plays a tasty guitar ; and Red Norvo (how 
that: guy gets around this month !) caresses. 
the vibes smoothly. The arrangement is 
slick, a trifle too slick, and it is Mel Powell’s 
piano playing that keeps me_ interested. 
Worth a spin or two. 

Pits 


LIONEL HAMPTON. 
Central Avenue Breakdown (049676)/When 
Lights Are Low (041406). 
(HMV B9750). 


Don’t know why HMV have put the “‘ By 
Request ’’ sign on this side, as it is not a 
particularly outstanding example either of 
Hamp or the Cole Trio’s work. It’s fast and 
furious in commercial boogie style featuring 
Hamp’s one finger technique on the piano. 
** All kinds of mechanical chord patterns are 
obtained by piano and electric guitar over a 
brisk boogie woogie broken octave bass,’” 
said The Jazz Record Book”? re this 
record. But for me the operative work is 
** mechanical.’’ The reverse is much more 
pleasant and is from the same session as such 
classics as Hot Mallets, Early Session Hop and 
One Sweet Letter From You. It was recorded in 
1939 but doesn’t date nearly as much as some 
of his more recent offerings. Lionel is back 
on vibes on this side and there are brilliant 
solos by Benny Carter and Coleman Hawkins. 
Clyde Hart is also at his best and there’s 
Charlie Christian on guitar, too. If you’re a 
Hampton fan this is a must, and even is you’re 
not it’s very well worth a spin. 


TAILPIECE. 


Here’s a worrying piece of news for record 
collectors and the discographical fraternity. 
Capitol records in America have just 
announced that, owing to the habit of rela- 
tively unimportant songs riding to fame and 
big royalty money on the back ofa hit number, 
they will henceforth change the coupling to a 
public domain song as soon as any particular 
side’s sales reach the hit class. 


This means that should a jazz record reach 
this category, its backing will be changed on 
all later pressings, thereby causing confusion 
all round. The only consolation is the most 
unlikely event of any jazz record of any con- 
sequence ever reaching that position. How- 
ever, the public domain backings may be 
worth watching. 


BAXTER’S FOLLY 


tie suggestion that we should visit a 

certain rhythm club in Kent, was made 
by a friend with whom we were spending a 
few days in London. | do not blame him for 
the outcome of this visit, but simply say that 
| have not spoken to him for nearly three 
years, and furthermore, have no intention of 
renewing the friendship. 


It all began this way : 


It was a cold, wet day, really wet, a Man- 
chester wetness, which hung around London 
and us. We decided the only thing to do was 
to get out of town, or find some indoor 
entertainment. Our host, being a quick 
thinker solved both problems inone. Let’s 
go down to the Kent rhythm club,”’ he said. 
| wasn’t too keen on the idea because we three 
had to get to Essex that night, as we had 
arranged to spend the rest of the week with 
my sister. | felt it was going to be rather a 
rush to get back. The ‘‘rush’’ took the 
form of a four and a half hour journey. 
However, | was in the minority and the other 
two were rearing to go. 


We took a train from Charing Cross some 
time between five and six in the evening. 
Now | must point out that we are rather 
“* Hicks from the Sticks ’’ when it comes to a 
London rush hour. Our idea of a peak 
period as we know it in Brighton, is childs- 
play in comparison. Having bought the 
tickets however, we had no option but to 
make for the train. By some stroke of for- 
tune we managed to secure three seats, only 
just in time. Suddenly, a seething, clutching, 
swarming horde, crammed into the compart- 
ment and | had the rear portion of an enor- 
mous man forced on the end of my lighted 
cigarette. There must have been ten standing 
at the start of the journey, but by the time we 
reached our destination, this was doubled. 
It reminded me of the cabin scene in the 
Marx Bros. film “‘ A Night At The Opera.”’ 
Some bounder lighted a herbal cigarette, | 
retched, but there wasn’t room to be sick. 
Eventually we got there. It was a nice enough 
place to look at from the outside, and | wish 
now | had left it at an external view, but since 
we had travelled so far, we had to go inside 
to see what was in store for us. 


THE CLUB. 

It was a very small room, and again ‘“‘A 
Night At The Opera’’ came before me. 
There were types, the like of which | had 
never seen before, although | thought | had 
seen a great many. There were the pseudo 
arty,’’ the ‘* shake-me-brother-with-a-solid- 
four set, the band boy oglers,’’ ‘‘ the 
scarf-instead-of-collar brigade,’’ ‘‘ the cor- 
duroy clan’ and the three of us (uncater- 
ogised as yet). 
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By MARY STEWART-BAXTER. 


Someone was trying to give a recital, but 
| can truthfully say, | heard not one word. 
His reedy voice was drowned in a cresendo 
of laughter, shouting, and clinking glasses. 
It was a noble effort, but really, he needn’t 
have bothered. | imagine he sat every even- 
ing of the previous week compiling his epic, 
and for all that, he was the only one present 
who heard it. 

| had on a black coat with a large fur collar, 
and as the evening wore on, and the heat 
became more intense, | wished | had ventured 
out in aswim suit. Someone pushed a woman 
next to me, and she gripped my collar, where- 
upon someone else started using the back of 
my neck as an ashtray. By this time | was 
getting a bit angry, so | gave the fellow next 
to mea shove. | don’t know what happened 
then, but someone suggested my husband 
was something which i openly disputed. Not 
wishing to be involved in any fracas, | sug- 
gested we should make our way to the door. 

This was no easy matter, and my husband 
was assailed by a member of the community 
whom he had never seen before. He had the 
wan, pinched look of the typical rhythm 
clubite. He asked what we thought of the 
jam session, and was very taken aback when 
told. It appeard that he was the manager of 
the group. 

THE LAST TRAIN. 

We made the door after a struggle, the cold 
night air was to me, like an icebag to a hang- 
over. My head was buzzing and my eyes 
stinging from the fetid atmosphere of that 
room. We got to the station in good time to 
miss the train, and the next was an hour later. 
Time was getting on, and I had an awful feeling 
we should miss our connection to Essex. To 
add to our dilemma, we did not know from 
which London station our train went. We 
had a quarter of an hour to find out when we 
reached Charing Cross. We ran all the way. 
My husband’s language was unique, and | had 
no idea he had such a repertoire. We got 
into a compartment which boasted some 
epics of the licentious, adolescent mind, 
written on walls and roof. There were 
verses about the A.T.S., one of two very 
crude words and some very unkind remarks 
about the railway. In the corner we beheld 
the slumped figure of, we presumed, a human 
being. It was snoring when we got in, and 
was still doing so when we got out two hours 
later. Now, | know why —! didn’t at first. 
It appeared that this particular train is 
known for its halts . it halts more than it 
goes — in point of fact, it halted for one and 
a quarter hours outside one station. Some- 
one shouted a volley of abuse from a carriage 
further up, and the man‘ opposite, jumped up, 
swore, and slumped back into his snoring 
corner again. 


(or the woman always pays) 


We got to our destination at two thirty 
a.m.— it was pouring, and we had over three 
miles to walk. Someone had kindly put a 
glow-worm in the lamp standards in place of 
the light which was once in evidence there. 
We could not see a thing, but at least we were 
somewhere near our beds. | remembered a 
short cut from the station, so after a dispute 
with my husband, he gave way and let me 
lead them. | did — right into the heart of 
Epping forest. Someone struck a match and 
we found we were surrounded by trees. 
Our worthy host nearly met his end at this 
stage, because he has a grotesque sense of 
humour, and said he thought it was exciting 
to be lost at that hour of the morning. 

We came out and eventually found our 
bearings, reached my sister’s house at three 
thirty a.m. and finally went to bed. At least 
two of us, much wiser and sadder people. My 
concluding thought before Morpheus took 
over was, that | would give a fiver to lay 
hands on the character who said ; ‘‘ Distant 
fields are always greener.”’ 
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Hot. 
Hot and windy. 
Hot and windy in the Windy City. 


The welcome wind blowing in from the 
lake but the stifling heat everywhere. Not 
that it would stop you of course: you had 
been invited to spend a few days with Dr. 
John Steiner and the fact that he had been 
called out of town on business wouldn’t stop 
you either. He had left you the keys of his 
apartment and the telephone numbers of two 
friends and, perhaps more important, a map 
of Chicago. ‘‘Here,’’ he had said, ‘‘is a 
plan.’’ And, drawing a line down the middle 
of a sheet of paper, he had explained that it 
represented the Jackson-Howard EL. ‘* You 
have come at the right time : there is more 
jazz in Chicago to-day than there has been for 
many a year ; if you use the EL you should be 
able to find most of the places that feature it. 
At the northern terminus of this line is 
Howard Street and there you will find the 
Eddie South Trio: they play some jazz. 
Coming south from there you might well get 
off at Thorndale ; at Rupneck’s there is a very 
good dixie group led by Johnny Lane on 
clarinet and having Danny Alvin on drums. 
South of that there is the Argyle Lounge with 
a bop group and further down still, near 
Sheridan, there is the Cairo— with Boyce 
Brown, Chet Roble and Sammy Aaron. At 
a beer store on North Avenue, opposite the 
Vine Garden, you may find Little Brother 
Montgomery : at least | saw him there the 
other day, but you never know with beer 
stores and musicians.” 


There you had interrupted to ask more 
about Little Brother and Farish Street Jive 
and John had told you that the tune was one 
that Little Brother had played for years but 
had not titled until he recorded it for Blue- 
bird —and then he had named it after the 
main street of the small town in the South 
where he had lived for so long. You had 
found it very hard to realise that you were in 
Chicago ; that Lil Armstrong was around the 
corner and that Lee Collins was only a few 
blocks away. 


Perhaps you had slept. You could not 
quite remember. John had kept on talking, 
pointing the places of interest with notes on 
the map, and then you had gone down to the 
street and he had shown you a good place to 
eat before boarding a car going towards the 
Loop. You had gone back to the apartment, 
tired after your overnight journey from the 
East ; you had taken a bath and then, lying 
on the bed, perhaps had slept. 


After a while it had become darker and you 
had felt hungry. Washed and shaved you had 


WINDY CITY 
WELCOME 


phoned Ivan Dickey, who would call for you 
in a half-hour, and then you had gone to the 
drug store for ham and eggs, waffles and coffee. 
Ivan had called at seven and whisked you off 
to his apartment for records and canned 
beer: ‘‘ not much point in leaving before 
8-30’ he had explained, and so you had 
played him the latest English issues and a few 
private recordings until at 8-30 you and he 
had left the apartment and had set off to find 
Little Brother. 


Not finding Little Brother had been a 
disappointment you had half expected ; 
everything had seemed so unreal — “‘ this is 
the German quarter ; Paul Edouard Miller 
lives in that building,’’ light lights and dark 
darks — and then on the EL travelling north 
you had begun to think that you would never 
find what you were seeking ; The Map was a 
symbol of frustration in this dream of Chicago. 
But eventually, of course, you had arrived. 
Ivan had said ‘‘ This is Thorndale "’ and a few 
minutes later you had walked past a board 
reading JOHNNY LANE’S DIXIE LAND 
BAND and on into a well-furnished cocktail 
lounge. 


RUPNECK’S. 

Most of the illumination came from the 
circular dais, around the front and to both 
sides of which ran the bar. As you entered 
the band was playing Original Dixieland One- 
Step, the large Johnny Lane bouncing excitedly 
in front. Ivan insisted that you take the only 
seat at the bar, some feet from the dais, and 
ordered two beers. Then the set ended and 
Danny Alvin came down to talk with a few of 
his friends. Ivan introduced you to this very 
fine drummer and Danny in turn introduced 
you to Johnny and the other members of the 
band; to Bill Tinkler, trumpet-cornet, 
Jimmy James, trombone, and Art Gronwall, 
piano. Bill and Jimmy were quiet but 
friendly ; Bill had been playing with Eddie 
Howard’s sweet band but preferred playing 
for less money where his Bixian horn might 
be heard to advantage ; Jimmy theSoutherner 
you should remember for his fitting tailgate. 


When you asked Johnny to play Dipper- 
mouth and Panama he could not understand 
how you, an Englishman, should know those 
tunes ; but he opened the next set with just 
those two. The band was playing half-hour 
sets with fifteen minutes intervals and during 
the six sets that you and Ivan sat through it 
played nothing but the better-known jazz 
tunes and standards usually associated with a 
white dixie group: High Society, Jazz Me, 
Sunday, Darktown Strutters, Found A New Baby 
(on which Art played a magnificent chorus), 


By ALEC MILLS BOSWELL. 


That’s A Plenty and dozens of others. You 
talked with each member of the band and it 
was not long before George Cooke intro- 
duced himself. ‘‘ Are you the fellow who’s 
staying with John ?”’ he asked ; and before. 
you knew what was happening you were 
sitting in his seat right in front of the band. 
And then you were bombarded with questions: 
about English collectors, English record 
issues. You said hello to Fizz Goodrich, who. 
used to play baritone sax and often sat in 
with Bix and Lang. Fizz told you that he 
played on Walking The Dog. 


The talk stopped when the music started. 
The band went into Sister Kate with Danny 
featured not only as a throaty singer but as. 
one of the greatest white drummers. His. 
tail-piece breaks on this and other tunes 
were a joy to hear ; his drumming was so. 
much a part of the band that without him they 
could not have been as good as they were ; 
you found it hard to think of him as the father 
of another well-known musician. Danny was 
not the only veteran in the band of course ; 
Johnny Lane himself had been playing clarinet: 
many years ago and it was only because he had 
been away from music for so long that he was: 
so little known to the majority of enthusiasts. 
He was so pleased with the success of his. 
re-entry into the jazz field that he intended at. 
last to stay. Art Gronwall’s was a name not: 
quite as vague : you remembered his appear- 
ance on Gene Goldkette’s Just Imagine and 
Forgetting You — which he made in company 
with Sterling Bose, Volly de Faut, Dale Skinner 
(tenor sax) and Steve Brown — and for a long 
time you had wondered as to the correct 
personnel for those sides by the Seattle 
Harmony Kings. Art told you that neither 
he nor Stacy played on those records ; that 
the pianist was Joey Thomas. He also told 
you that he was with Wingy Mannone when 
he first met Bix, with whom he later played 
in Charlie Straight’s Orchestra. 


Eventually you had to leave, and whereas 
inside had been hot and timeless, outside was 
cold and three o’clock in the morning. There 
was not much to say; you felt rather 
exhausted. You climbed the steps of the EL 
and waited fifteen minutes for a train ; 
waited and smoked and thought about the 
past several hours. You didn’t care very 
much for white bands as a rule but to-night 


had been exciting ; Alvin had been most * 


impressive and George and Fizz and Ivan had 
agreed that the Lane band had never played 
as well before. 
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SNAPEING AROUND 


THE MONTHLY AMERICAN NEWS LETTER 
From CHAS. SNAPE. 


T appears to be my unhappy duty of late to 
report the demise of top-ranking jazzmen. 
Last week, Iriving Fazola, age 36, succumbed 
to a heart attack in his native city, New 
Orleans. Fazola, whose real name was 
Prestopnik, is known to all devotees for his 
splendid clarinet playing with the old Bob 
Crosby Band. In latter years, he returned to 
New Orleans, where he was playing until his 
untimely death. Faz., by the way, was 
Georg Brunis’ nomination for the best 
clarinet in the business. 
* * * * * 

The issue of Time” for February 2Ist 
contains a really good article on Louis Arm- 
strong ; over two pages being devoted to 
his life, likes and dislikes. As well as illustra- 
tions that we’ve all seen before, that grinning 
Satchelmouth adorns the front cover. This is 
really worth getting hold of. 

At the Mardi Gras in New Orleans, early 
last month, Louis achieved his lifelong ambi- 
tion ; he was KING OF THE ZULUS in the 
great parade, no small honour. Reports later 
told how he failed to show up and play at the 
ball the same night, having consumed copious 
quantities of champagne, a privilege that goes 
with the job of the exalted one. 

* * * * * 

| promised in my last article to report on 
some of the Hot Jazz Club of America record- 
ings. In the meantime, however, the market 
has been swamped with this label, there now 
being thirty-seven releases in all, every one 
being a collector’s dream. | have sent your 
editors a copy of the complete catalogue, and 
will leave comments to them, as they no 
doubt are familiar with the discs. 1 will 
mention, however, that the “‘ biscuits ’’ are 
of good quality, and the re-recording leaves 
nothing to be desired, so ‘* buy with confi- 
dence.” 


While on the subject of discs, Rudi Blesch 
has just released his album of the Claude 
Bolling group. The folks here are going for 
them in a big way, and | don’t wonder. They 
are, in every way, excellent, and possibly the 
best jazz group to make an appearance in 
recent years. 

The Humphrey Lyttelton Careless Love/ 
When The Saints Go Marching In, has appeared 
on ‘‘ Jazz Corner’’ label. Perhaps it would 
have been better if they’d waited awhile. 
The boys sound ill at ease, and quite inferior 
to the stuff | heard them doing in London 
twelve months ago. 

* * * * * 

The latest jazz joint to make its appearance 
in Greenwich Village is PEE WEE AND ART’S 
BACKROOM, with Pee Wee Russell and Art 
Hodes as the instigators and entertainers. 
It’s in a very good position, being just a few 
steps away from NICK’S. 

* * * * * 

In the March issue of ‘‘ Record Changer ”’ 
there is a splendid article, complete with 
excellent photographs, of the Humphrey 
Lyttelton organisation (by J.J.’s regular 
contributor, Derrick Stewart-Baxter.—Eds.). 
The band comes in for quite a bit of well- 
deserved praise. In the last few months there 
has been noticed in this country, not without 
some surprise, an awareness and appreciation 
of British jazz, Australian groups — the 
Graeme Bell band and others — and English 
outfits. | would very much like to hear from 
any other jazz bands throughout the Empire. 
How about it, South Africa, New Zealand 
and Canada ? You'll find my address on the 
inside cover, and I'll be overjoyed to receive 
a line or two. 


ALAN KIRBY’S DIXIELANDERS. 


THE CASE FOR KIRBY. 


(No. 6 of a series on British Jazzmen.) 
[N the heyday of the Rhythm Club move- 
ment before the war, many famous names, 
including Coleman Hawkins and Django 
Reinhardt, appeared at the thriving Wood 
Green Rhythm Club in North London. 


Like most clubs during the war, Wood 
Green went into retirement, but has since 
emerged, Phoenix-like, from the flames. 
Although the club only began operations 
again in August, 1948, it already draws big 
crowds every Tuesday, and of course the 
credit for this is due mainly to the resident 
band, Alan Kirby and his Dixielanders. Alan 
himself is well-known to North London fans, 
having sat in at Cook’s Ferry Inn on many 
occasions, but he is surprising everyone with 
his lusty trombone. Alan has been playing 
for nine years but this is his first experiment 
in leadership. The remainder of the men in 
the band are not so well known in the jazz 
world, having hidden most of their respective 
lights in the bushel of semi-pro work around 
North London. In fact, the Kirby group was 
originally formed as a dance unit, but it didn’t 
take them more than a few minutes to dis- 
cover a common interest in playing dixieland, 
and after that it was jazz all the way. 


The other members of the outfit include 
Dick Batson (trumpet) who played with 
many Army groups during the war, Jeff 
Sanders (tenor and clarinet) who has led his 
own group and broadcast frequently over the 
Egyptian State Radio, and Bob Sawyer on 
bass. Jim Palmer (piano) is another well- 
known local semi-pro, but he too gained 
valuable experience broadcasting over A.F.N. 
‘* Baby ”’ of the band is drummer Ray Man- 
ning, who has had many offers to turn pro- 
fessional, but who prefers to stay with the 
Kirby band. 


In the few short months of its existence the 
band has made gigantic strides from the en- 
semble point of view, and still keeps improv- 
ing all the time. As well as their regular 
weekly jazz club spot, they believe in taking 
jazz out to the public, and play often at local 
dances. They try not to limit themselves to 
any one style, prefering to cover the whole 
broad field of dixieland, and they’ll play any 
tune so long as they think it’s a good one. 
Their virile, healthy playing is certainly 
winning them a lot of admirers and in time to 
come we're sure to hear a lot more of Alan 
Kirby’s Dixielanders. 
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Joe ‘‘ King’’ Oliver: Louis Armstrong (cnts.), 

Honore Dutray (tbn.), Johnny Dodds (clt.), Lil Hardin 

(pno.), Baby Dodds (dms.), Bud Scott (bjo.). Rich- 

mond, Indiana, April, 1923. 

11382 B Just Gone Ge.5133, aon 

11383 B Canal Street Blues Ge.5133, J.l.1, 
UHCA.67/68, Bre. 02200 


11385 Mandy Lee Blues Ge.5134, 
UHCA.69/70, Bre 02201 
11386 I’m Goin’ Away To Wear You Off My Mind 
Ge.5134, BrE.02201 
11387A Chimes Blues Ge.5135, J.1.1, UHCA.67/68 
11388 Weather Bird Rag ° Ge.5132, J. I. 5, 
UHCA.75 /76, BrE. 02202 
11389 Dippermouth Blues “ae 5132, 3076*, J.1.10, 
CA.77/78, BrE. 02200 
11390 Froggie Moore ... 


UH 
11391 Snake Ragt Ge. 5184, J.1.5, UHCA. 75/76 
*Issued as ‘‘ Sugar Foot Stomp.”’ 
tHoward Emerson (dms.) and Sam Carr (bjo.) are 
reported to have replaced Dodds and Scott on this 
side. 
Same Personnel. Chicago, 22nd June, 1923. 
8391 Snake Rag ... es OK 4933, SE.5016 
8392 b Sweet Loving Man. OK 1906, ee 


175 

8393 High Society Rag OK 4933, HRS.12, sé Sole 
8394 b Sobbin’ Blues* OK 4906, 
Lindstrém A4175 


*Louis Armstrong plays Slide Whistle solo. 
Same Personnel. Chicago, 23rd June, 1923. 


8401 a Where Did You Stay Last Night OK — 
8402 a Dippermouth Blues OK 4918, 

HRS.4, Br. 37238 
8403 a Jazzin’ Babies Blues ‘ OK 4975 


*Issued junder ‘King Oliver and Savannah Synco- 
paters '’ and entitled ‘‘ Sugar Foot Stomp."’ 
Same Personnel except that Johnny St. Cyr (bjo.) 
replaces Scott and an unknown bass instrument. 
Chicago, October, 1923. 
8475 b Buddy’s Habits... ... OK 40000 
8476 b Tears OK 4 ‘ 
8477 b | Ain't Gonna Tell Nobody .. OK 8148, 
d.G.312872 
8478 a Room Rent Blues . OK 8148, Of. G.312872 
Same Personnel. Chicago, ogee 1923. 
8484 a Riverside Blues 40434, Od. 
8485 a Sweet Baby Doll . 8235 
8486 b Working Man Blues OK "40034, “Od. 
8487 a Mabel’s Dream _... OK 8235 
King Oliver’s Creole Jazz Band: Joe “ King "* 
Oliver, Louis Armstrong (cnts.), Honore Dutray (tbn.) 
Johnny Dodds (clt.), Lil Hardin (pno.), Bill Johnson 
(bjo.), Baby Dodds (dms.) and yt bassoon. 
1622-1 Mabel’s Dream _... a.20292, 1292, 
D.100, BrE. 03575 
December, 1923/January, 1924. 
1622-2 Mabel’s Dream . Para.20292, Si.905 
1623-1 Southern Stomps ... Para.12088 
1623-2 Southern Stomps ... Para. 12088, Cent.301 1 
1624 Riverside Blues... Para.20292, 1292, 
Clax.40292, Si.905, $.D.100, BrE.03575 
Lovie Austin’s Blues Serenaders : Tommy Ladnier 
(cnt.), Johnny Dodds (clt.), Lovie Austin (pno.). 
Chicago, October, 1925. 


2219 Don’t Shake It No More ... Para.12300 
2220 Rampart Street Blues Para.12300 
2222 Too Sweet For Words .. Para.12313, 

Silvertone 3537 
2622 Gallion Stomp Para.12380 
2623 In The Alley Blues ? Para.12391 
2624 Merry Makers Twins Para.12391 


June Cobb’s Hometown Band : Johnny Dodds 
(clt.), Junie Cobb (alto, cit.), Jimmy Blythe (pno.), 
Eustern Woodfork (bjo.). June, 1926. 

2619-3 East Coast Trot Para.12382, Cent.3006 
2620-3 Chicago Buzz Para.12382, Rw 
2621 Chicago Mess Around Para.12380 


Hociel Thomas acc. Louis Armstrong’s Four : 
Louis Armstrong (cnt.), Johnny Dodds (cle.), Lil 
Hardin (pno.), Johnny St. Cyr (bjo.). Chicago, 9th 
November, !925. 

9471 Gambler’s Dream ... 
9472 Sunshine Baby 


OK 8289 
OK 8326 


A DISCOGRAPHY 
OF 


JOHNNY DODDS 


9473 Adam And Eve Got The Blues OK 8258 
9474 Put 't Where | Can Get It OK 8258 
9475 Washwoman Blues a OK 8289 
9476 I've Stopped My Man OK 8326 


Louis Armstrong’s Hot Five : Louis Armstrong 
(tpt., vel.), Kid Ory (tbn.), Johnny Dodds (elt.), Lil 
Hardin age Johnny St. Cyr (bio.). Chicago, 12th 


November, 
9484 My feats ens OK 8320, Co.36154 
9485 Yes, I’m In The Barrel OK 8261, Co.36152 
9486 Gut Bucket Blues OK 8261, Co.36152 
Same Personne! : Johnny Dodds (Alto). Chicago, 
22nd February, 1926. 
9503 Come Back Sweet Papa OK 8318 
Same Personnel: Lil Hardin (vel. ) on “* Georgia.”’ 
Chicago, 26th February, 1926. 

OK 8318 


Georgia Grind Pe 
9534 Heebie Jeebies “OK 8300, Co.35660 
OK 8320, rs 
2 


9535 Cornet Chop Suey 
9536 Oriental Strut OK 8299, Co.36155, HRS.10 
9537 You're Next OK 8299, Co.36155, HRS.10 
9538 Muskrat Ramble... OK 8300, Co.36153 
Teddy Peters acc. Johnny Dodds (cit.) and unknown 
piano. Chicago, Ith March, 1926. 

Vo. 1006 


Lovie Austin’s Blues Serenaders : Personnel as 
before, plus unknown trombone. Chicago, April, 


1926. 

317-11096 Jackass Blues Para. 12361, Cent.3007 
318-11097 Frog Tongue Stomp Para.12361, Cent.3007 
Edmonia Henderson acc. Johnny Dodds (clt.) and 
unknown piano. Chicago 20th April, 1926. 


e€2879-80w Who's Gonna Do Your Lovin’ Vo.I015 
e2881-82w Nobody Else Will Do Vo.1015, 
OrE.1005 


Lil’s Hot Shots : Louis Armstrong (cnt., vel.), Kid 
Ory (tbn.), Johnny Dodds (clt.), Lil Hardin (pno.), 
Johnny St. Cyr (bjo.). Chicago, nae an 1926. 
E3156 Georgia Bo-Bo_..... 037, OrE.1009, 

Bre. 03088, BrF.500319 
E3157 Drop That Sack 


Vo. 1037, OrE.1009, 
BrE.02502, BrF. 500319 
E3158 Drop That Sack ... Vo.1037 
Jimmy Bertrand’s Washboard Wizards : Johnny 
Dodds (clt.), Jimmy Blythe (pno.), Jimmy Bertrand 
(washboard). Chicago, 29th May, 1926. 
E3164, 5W Little Bits Vo.1035, OrE.1008, BrG.Al64 
E3166, 7W Strugglin’ Vo.1035, OrE.1008, BrG.Al64 
Jimmy Blythe’s Washboard Band : Johnny Dodds 
(clt.), Jimmy Blythe (pno.) and probably Jimmy 
Bertrand (washboard). Chicago, Civea, April, 1926. 
2541 Bohunkus Blues Para.12368, A.M.2 
2542 Buddy Burton's Jazz Para.12368, A.M.2 
Louis Armstrong and Hot Five : Personnel as for 
Lil’s Hot Shots. Armstrong (slide whistle on *, 


vcl. on t), Dodds (Alto) on ** Mess-around.’’ Chicago, 
16th June, 1926. 

9729 Don’ t Forget To et aie OK 8343 
9730 I’m Gonna Gitchat OK 8343 
9731 Droppin’ Shuckst ... OK 8357 
9732 Whosit* OK 8357 


New Orleans Wanderers : George Mitchell (cnt.), 
Kid Ory (tbn.), Johnny Dodds (cit.), Jimmy Walker 
(alto), Lil Hardin (pno.), Johnny St. Cyr (bjo.). 
Chicago, 13th July, 1926. 


142426 Perdido Street Blues . Co.698-D, 

UHCA.15/16 
142427 Gate Mouth 698-D, UHCA.15/16 
142428 Too Tight Poe Co. 735- D 
142429 Papa Dip ... Co.735-D 


New Orleans Bootblacks : $ ‘Personnel as above, 
Chicago, July, | 


142436 Mixed Salad Co.14465-D 
142437 | Can't Say Co.14465-D 
142438 Flat Foor ... Co.14337-D 
142439 Mad Dog ... Co.14337-D 


Butterbeans and Susie : acc. Louis Armstrong (cnt.) 
Kid Ory (tbn.), Johnny Dodds (clt.), Lil Hardin (pno.), 
Johnny St. Cyr (bjo.). Chicago, June, 1926. 

9750 a_ He Likes It Slow OR 
Blythe’s Ragamuffins : Freddy Keppard (cnt.), 
Johnny Dodds (clt.), Jimmy Blythe (pno.), Jasper 
Taylor (washboards), unknown banjo and possibly 
Roy Palmer (tbn.), Trixie Smith (vcl.*). Chicago, 
Circa, June, 1926. 

2602-1 Messin’ Around* ... Para.12376 
2602-2 Messin’ Around*...  Para.12376, Sig.906 
2603-1 Adam's Apple Para.12376, Sig.906 


PETER TAYLOR 
By and 
GEOFFREY HELLIWELL. 


Louis Armstrong and Hot Five: Personnel as 
before. Vocal Trio of Armstrong, Hardin and Clarence 
Babcock on Zulus.”’ 23rd June, 1926. 
9776 King of The Zulus ... - OK 8396, 41581 
9777 Big Fat Ma and Skinny Pa . OK 8379 
9778 Lonesome Blues 8396, 
9779 Sweet Little Papa ... OK 8379 
Freddy Keppard’s Jazz Cardinals : Freddy Kep- 
pard (cnt.), Eddie Vinson (tbn.), Johnny Dodds (cit.), 
Arthur Campbell (pno.), Jasper Taylor (wood-blocks), 
Charlie Jackson (vcl.*). Chicago, Circa, July, 


265!-la Stockyard Strut ...  Para.!2399, J.1.4, 
UHCA.73/74, Jazz 5002 
2652 Messin’ Around ... : 


Rejected 
2653-1 Salty Dog* Para.12399 
2653-2a Salty Dog*  Para.12399, J.1.4, 
UHCA.73/74, Jazz 5002. 
Blythe’s Ragamuffins : Personnel as before. 
Chicago, circa, September, 1926. 
2749 Ape Man Para.12428 
2750 Your Folks .. Para.12428: 
Jimmy Bertrand’s Washboard Wizards: Natty 
Dominique (tpt.), Johnny Dodds (clit.), Jimmy Blythe 
(pno.), Jimmy Bertrand (washboards). Chicago, I6th 
September, 1926 


E3831 Idle Hour Special Vo. 1060: 
E3832 Idle Hour Special Vo.1060 
E3833 47th Street Stomp Vo.1060 


King Oliver and His Dixie Syncopaters. Probably 
King Oliver, Thomas Grey (tpts.), Kid Ory (tbn.), 
Johnny Dodds (clt.), Darnell Howard (alto), Barney 
Bigard (ten.), Luis Russell (pno.), Junie Cobb ? (bjo.), 
Bert Cobb (bs.), Paul Barbarin (dms.). Chicago, 17th 
September, 1926. 

E3842W20638 Someday Sweetheart 
E3842W20639 Someday Sweetheart... 1059, 
15493, Br.3373*, Me.12064t, BrE.3373*, 
*Under The Savannah Syncopaters. 

tUnder Jack Wynn and His Dallas Dandies. 
Dixieland Jug Blowers: Johnny Dodds (clt.), 
Henry Clifford ?/ (Jug), unknown alto, vin., 2 bjos. 
Chicago, 10th December, 1926. 
37226 House Rent Rag Vi.20420 
37227 Memphis Shake Vi 20415, HMV.B5249 
37228 Carpet Alley pe Vi.20480 
37229 Hen Party Blues ... 7 Vi.20649 
Louis Armstrong and Hot Five : Personnel as 
before. Armstrong (vcl.*) assisted May Alix on 


‘* Eggman,’’ May Alix (vcl.) on last side Chicago, 
16th November, 1926. 

9890 Jazz Lips «0 OK 8436 
9891 Skit Dat De Dat* “OK #436, Co.36153 
9892 Big Butter and Eggman* ... OK 8423 


9893 Sunset Cafe Stomp - OK 8423 
Jasper Taylor’s State Street Wizards : Natty 
Dominique (tpt.), Eddie Ellis (tbn.), Johnny Dodds 
(clt.), Tiny Parham (pno.), Jasper Taylor (washboards). 
Chicago, October, 1926. 

2770-2 Stomp Time Blues Para.12409 
2771-2 It Must Be The Blues aa Para.12409 
Louis Armstrong and Hot Five: Same Personnel 
as before, except that possibly John Thomas (tbn.) 
replaces Ory. Chicago, 27th November, 1926. 


9980 You Made Me Love You ae OK 8447 
9981 Irish Black Bottom ro we OK 8447 
9982 Leave Mine Alone Unissued 


Johnny Dodds (clt.), Tiny Parham (pno.). Chicago, 
circa, February, 1927. 

4332-3-548 Oh Daddy Para.12471, Jazz 5004 
4413-635 Loveless Love Para.12483, A.M.i 
4414-634 19th Street Blues Para.12483, A.M.1 
Jimmy Bertrand’s Washboard Wizards: Louis 
Armstrong (tpt.), Johnny Dodds (clt.), Jimmy Blythe 
(pno.), Jimmy Bertrand (washboards). Chicago, 20th 
April, 1927 


E22716, I'm Goin’ Hunting Vo. 1099 
E22717, C788 Goin’ Hunting Vo. 1099 
£22718, C789 If You Want To Be Me... Vo.1099 
£22719, C790 If You Want To Be Me ... Vo. 1099 
£22712, C783 Easy Come, Easy Go Vo.1100 
£22713, C784 Easy Come, Easy Go Vo.1100 
£22714, C785 Blues Stampede ... Vo. 1100 
£22715, C786 Blues Stampede ... Vo.1100 


(To be continued) 
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PREACHIN’ 


By DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER. 


] ITH this issue of ‘‘ Jazz Journal ’’ the 

column reaches the ripe old age of 
three months. Three whole months and 
nobody has tried to lynch me. There is hope 
that in time | may be able to publish some 
information that will not be ancient news ! 
In the meantime | will continue to plod along, 
much to the disgust of the ‘‘ lunatic fringe ”’ 
and the “‘ hip children.”’ 


Investigating blues records and their 
accompaniments is a most fascinating hobby, 
but it must be admitted, a difficult one. The 
recording companies for some reason, have 
very inadequate files on race items. Although 
they do their best to help collectors they are 
not always able to supply missing data. Orin 
Blackstone with his ‘‘ Index To Jazz ”’ has 
provided an excellent background for 
research, and from time to time | hope to 
publish missing details which will bring 
readers’ files up to date. 


Curtis Jones is an interesting singer and 
Blackstone lists some twenty six sides. Jones 
is rather limited in his melodic line, all the 
records | have heard have exactly the same 
tune, but the lyrics of most of his blues, 
contain some fine folk poetry. A few extracts 
from his Love Land Blues (WC 3302) on Ok 
05947 will serve as a typical example : 


** If you'll be my baby then you'll be actin’ 
wise (Repeat) 

*Cause | will take you to love land, 

Baby, that’s beyond the Paradise.”’ 

‘*We will take along a dream boat up and 
down that lover’s lane, (Repeat) 

So that when we start a’dreamin’ 

Mama, our dreams will be the same.”’ 

Additional records to those listed in 

Index ”’ are : 

Ok 06428 Don’t Leave Me Baby (WC 3961)/ 
Her Love Will Get It (WC 3962). 

Ok 06615 Glamour And Glory Blues (WC 3957) 
/Bedside Blues (WC 3960). 

Vo 03953 Blues And Troubles/My Baby’s 
Getting Buggish. 

Vo 04207 Little Jivin’ Blues/Low Down Dirty 
Shame Blues. 

Vo 04050 Down In The Slums Blues/Reckless 
Life Blues (Note, | have seen this listed as 
Vo 04080. Information needed on this). 

Vo 04120 Bull And Cow Blues/Love Season 
Blues. 

Vo 04162 Lonesome Bedroom Blues No. 2 (C 
2187)/Palace Blues (C 2162). 

Vo 04249 Alley Bound Blues/Black Gypsy Blues. 

Vo 04330 Lovin’ Blues/Who You’re Hunchin’ ? 

Vo 04392 Pocket Book Blues/Good Whisky. 

Vo 04430 Mistakes In My Life/Hot Dog Man. 


Vo 04520 Reefer Hand Blues/War Broken Out 
In Hell, 

Vo 04570 Night Life Blues /Little Girl, Little Girl. 

Vo 04617 I’m Losing My Mind Over You/I’m 
With You Again. 

Vo 04695 Roll Me Mama/I’m Falling For You. 

Vo 05003 My Baby’s Blue/In A Mood For You. 


Any further titles are of course, more than 
welcome. The guitarist on most of them is a 
character with the colourful name of Hot Box 
Johnson. Hot Box should be with a Bop 
group with a name like that ! 


Charlie Allen of Seaford writes asking the 

personnel of the Ada Brown — Fats Waller 
It Ain’t Right on V Disc 165. Now the gener- 
ally accepted personnel and the one given in 
“New Hot Discography” is Benny 
Carter, tp.; Alton Moore, tb.; Gene Porter, 
cl.; Waller, pno.; Irving Ashby, gtr.; Slam 
Stewart, bs.; Zutty Singleton, dm. 
** N.H.D.”’ goes on to tell us that it is from 
the sound track of the film ‘‘ Stormy 
Weather.’ Now, it is worthy of note that 
Bob Carroll who appears in the film claims 
to have played the trumpet part, but so also 
does Carter, who states that he dubbed the 
whole thing AFTER the film was shot and did 
not actually appear in the picture. 


The horn work on the V Disc sounds 
remarkably like Benny and | have very little 
doubt that it is indeed, Carter. However, | 
do not think this record was taken off the 
actual sound track of the film. (It is so long 
since | have seen the picture a comparison is 
almost impossible). At the commencement 
of the record Fats is heard saying: ‘* Hey 
cats, it’s 4 o’clock in the morning, I’ve just 
left the V Disc studios . . .’’ Now, it is 
possible that this was tacked on later, but it 
seems more likely that this is a separate 
recording made specially for V Disc. If this 
theory is correct Benny might well be the 
trumpet and Bob Carroll the man respon- 
sible for all the horn work in the film. It 
would be easy enough for Benny to have 
mixed up the two dates. At least it isa strong 
possibility. 


With regard to my proposed Bumble Bee 
Slim listing, William H. Parry of Great 
Malvern has sent me some very useful material 
and at the same time raises an interesting 
query, Bill says : ‘‘ There is a B.B. Slim item 
on De 7249 Buggie Bed (61229) /Head Whippin’ 
Party (61234) accompanied by piano and 
guitar. The piano is almost certainly by 
Honey Hill. I’d swear to it. As a matter of 


THE BLUES 


fact the disc sounds more like a Little Bill 
Gaither recording than a B.B. Slim. Could 
it have been an error on the part of Decca, 
| wonder.’’ Has anyone any comment to 
make ? 


TAILPIECE. 


“Stan Kenton is one of the greatest 
musicians since Beethoven.’’ (Extract from 
a letter in the ‘‘ Melody Maker ). 


That is what | like to see, sound, reasoned 
criticism ! 


Every Friday 
THE CLUB CHICAGO, 
175, Regent Street, W. 1 


(below ‘ Blue Cars’) 
Dance or listen to the music of the 
roaring 20’s as played by 
ROY VAUCGHAN’S CHICACOANS 


Every Friday 7-30 to II p.m. 


Admission 3/6. 
Buses 12, 13, 15, 88, 113 to the door. 


THE HOT SPOT! 


The Collector’s Rendezvous, 


managed by Jimmy Asman. 


Pay him a personal visit or send 
S.A.E. for 12 - page Catalogue. 


Owen Bryce. 


Farley Radio Service Ltd. 
(Jazz Dept.) 


23, Thomas Street, S.E. 18 
Woolwich 3631. 
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THE McPARTLAND 
CHRONICLE 
By LES WEBB. 


AMES Dugald McPartland was born on 
Chicago’s West Side in 1907, and was, as 

so clearly indicated by his name, of Scottish 
descent. He, and his brother Dick, were 
early impressed by the groups of Negroes 


who played around street corners near their, 


home, and the two boys spent much of their 
time watching and listening to them. When 
Jimmy was about five or six his dad made him 
a violin, which he played a little, but he 
evinced no further musical interest until he 
started attending the Austin High School, 
when he began studying the cornet. 


It was at the Austin High School that his 
first band was formed, with Dick on guitar, 
Jim Lannigan on bass, Jimmy on cornet, Bud 
Freeman on C melody saxophone and Frank 
Teschemacher on alto saxophone and violin. 
They became so keen that, in the words of 
Jim Lannigan, the poor people downstairs had to 
move out. Across the street from Austin 
High was an ice-cream parlour, The Spoon 
& Straw, which had a phonograph, and there 
they first heard records by the New Orleans 
Rhythm Kings. The playing of this great 
pioneer group was a revelation to them, and 
under its influence they rapidly improved. 
They played at many local dances, especially 
at the Lewis Institute, where on occasion 
Benny Goodman sat in with them. 


Jimmy’s first professional job was with Al 
Haid’s band, with which he worked for several 
months, before returning to Austin High. 
While playing there he was heard by one 
Murph Podolsky, who played piano in Chuck 
Walker’s band, which then included Wingy 
Mannone on trumpet, Benny Goodman on 
clarinet, Johnny Carsella on trombone, 
Chuck Walker on guitar and Harry McCall 
on drums. When Wingy departed, Jimmy 
took his place, having been recommended by 
Podolsky. Following this, he had a job with 
a band of University of Chicago students, 
who called themselves The Maroon Five, 
playing a summer with them in Wisconsin. 


Around 1923 and 1924 all the musicians in 
Chicago were talking about a wonderful 
cornet player from Davenport, named 
Beiderbecke, and when Jimmy heard the 
‘Wolverines’ Gennett records one day he was 
profoundly impressed, and at once began to 
learn Bix’s phrases from the records. He 
first heard Beiderbecke in person en route to 
St. Joe, Michigan, where he was playing with 
a band of Podolsky’s. This group had Jimmy 
on cornet, Nick Dispensia on clarinet, Sig 
Budahl on saxophone, Frank Bennett on drums 
and Podolsky on piano. On the boat which 
went to Michigan City, a pianist named 
Grimm had a band consisting of Bix on cornet, 
Benny Goodman on clarinet, Johnny Carsello 


JIMMY and MARION McPARTLAND with DJANGO REINHARDT. 


on trombone and Vic Moore on drums, and 
Jimmy and his friends spent most of the trip 
listening to them. 


When this job was over, Jimmy continued 
to play in bands round Chicago with Tesch, 
Lannigan, Freeman and other Austin High 
boys, who by this time were beginning to 
make a name for themselves. Dick Voynow’s 
Wolverines had by now gone on to New 
York, and were playing at the Cinderella 
Roof. Business there was pretty poor, but 
many musicians dropped in to hear the band, 
including Frankie Trumbauer. Tram was 
greatly impressed by Bix, and persuaded him 
to leave the Wolverines. Needless to say, 
Voynow was at a loss to replace him, and 
first sent for Fred Rollinson from Indiana. 
He spent some time listening to the band with 
Bix, but only stayed one night. Sharkey 
Bonano was sent for then from New Orleans, 
but wasn’t suitable in style, and Voynow, in 
desperation, called Jimmy in Chicago, who 
thought it was a joke, and asked for confirma- 
tion by wire and his train fare to New York. 
He got both, and left Chicago at once. 


Beiderbecke thought Jimmy very good 
when he heard him, and bought him a new 
cornet, and gave him some coaching and his 
blessing before he left the Wolverines. 
Jimmy’s first record with the band was Prince 
Of Wails/When My Sugar Walks Down The 
Street. Business becoming worse than ever 
at the Cinderella Roof, the Wolverines left 
for Florida shortly afterwards, and were to 
play at a place called Oklahoma Bob’s Round- 
up at Biscayne Bay, but when they arrived 
they found the place had been closed by the 
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authorities. They worked their way to Palm 
Beach, and got a job at the Everglades Club, 
until the season finished, when they returned 
to Chicago. Jimmy Hartwell, Min Leibrook 
and Vic Moore stayed behind, however, and 
had to be replaced by Jimmy Lord, Arkey 
Morgenthaler and Ralph Snyder. They 
opened at the Montmatre, formerly called 
the Green Mill Gardens, and afterwards went 
to Indianapolis to play an engagement at the 
Casino Gardens, Rosy McHargue having by 
now replaced Lord. When they again 
returned to Chicago they played once more 
at the Montmartre, and at the Valentine Inn. 
After this, the Wolverines disbanded, and 
Jimmy got together a band of his own, 
consisting of his friends from Austin High, 
Tesch, Freeman, Dick, Lannigan, Dave Tough, 
and Voynow on piano. 


This band was later augmented with Floyd 
O’Brien on trombone, and Dave North came 
in to replace Voynow. They were booked 
for the White City and Riverview Park, two 
of Chicago’s Amusement Parks, and on Satur- 
days Mezz Mezzrow or Fud Livingstone played 
third saxophone with them. Bix was at this 
time working with a Goldkette unit, including 
Trumbauer and Pee Wee Russell, at Hudson 
Lake, Indiana, and often came over to hear the 
band. Also, Louis Armstrong from the Sunset 
Cafe used to come over on his nights off. On 
Thursday and Saturday nights, Sig Meyer’s 
band, which included Muggsy Spanier, Rosy 
McHargue and Jess Stacy, shared the stand 
with Jimmy’s group. Art Kassell heard 
Jimmy’s band playing here, and made them 
all attractive offers to join him, which they 


. 


did, playing with his band at Detroit. Art 
Kassell’s band, however, broke up soon after 
this, and Jimmy, together with Jim Lannigan 
joined Bill Paley’s group at the Friar’s Inn. 
Ben Pollack, who had formed a band for the 
Southmoor Hotel, tried to induce Jimmy to 
join him, but it was not until Pollack took an 
engagement at the Blackhawk Hotel that 
Jimmy did so. The Pollack band then went on 
to New York, to The Little Club, and there 
included Freeman, Benny Goodman, Harry 
Goodman and Ray Bauduc. They also played 
at the Park Central, and it was there that 
Jimmy was asked by Pee Wee Russell to come 
over to a speakeasy near the Roseland Ball- 
room, and hear a marvellous trombonist. 
There he, Bud Freeman and Pee Wee met 
Jack Teagarden. After they had played to- 
gether, a session followed with other mem- 
bers of the Pollack group, as a result of which 
Teagarden joined Pollack. 


Some while after this, Jimmy left Pollack, 
and made many records for different bands, 
Tommy Dorsey and Sam Lanin included. He 
worked for Billy Rose, Roger Wolfe Kahn, 
and then joined Russ Columbo's band for 
vaudeville tours, the outfit at that time also 
including Benny and Harry Goodman, Gene 
Krupa and Joe Sullivan. He also worked in 
Don Voorhees pit band with Venuti and Eddie 
Lang for the show, Rain or Shine. Soon after 
this, for various reasons, chiefly domestic, 
Jimmy became inactive for a long time, but 
eventually he was induced to join Harry 
Reser, who was running a band on a boat 
working to Havana, and the trip did him a lot 
of good. Upon returning to New York he 
joined Charles Drury’s band, but became 
home-sick for Chicago, and soon returned 
there. 


In Chicago Jimmy joined his brother, who 
had a job at Palmer House, but eventually 
decided to form a small hot band of his own, 
with which he opened at The Three Deuces 
in 1938. This band included Joe Rushton on 
clarinet and bass saxophone, Floyd Bean on 
piano, Harry Jaeger on drums, Russ Fisher on 
tenor saxophone and George Barnes on guitar. 
In 1939 Jimmy got a job alternating with Fats 
Waller at the Sherman Hotel’s Panther Room, 
augmenting with Al Kline on trumpet. They 
afterwards played one-nighters in the Chicago 
area, and Irving Fazola was with them for a 
while, after leaving the Crosby band, and 
prior to returning to New Orleans. Around 
this time Jimmy regularly attended Monday 
night bashes at the home of Squirrel Ashcraft, 
a friend he met while with the Wolverines, 
and almost all the top-rank musicians of 
Chicago have foregathered there one time or 
another. He was featured in Harry Lim’s 
jam sessions in Chicago in 1940, and early in 
1941 went to New York again, and into Nicks, 
Greenwich Village, with Frank Orchard, Pee 
Wee Russell, Mel Powell, Eddie Condon, Ray, 
bass, and Harry Jaeger ondrums. Afterwards 


Wettling and Sullivan replaced Powell and 
Jaeger, and Clyde Lombardi came in on bass 
in place of Ray. 


Shortly after this, Jimmy went into the U.S. 
Army as a private, and was eventually sent to 
England, being first stationed in Wales, and 
later in various parts of Southern England. 
He crossed to France, but later returned to 
England, by this time a Captain in the U.S. 
Special Services branch, to marry Marion 
Page, an extremely capable pianist. They 
played together all over France, Belgium and 
Germany, and at American camps in England, 
before returning to the States. 


Whilst he was in Brussells, in 1945, Jimmy 
cut four sides with his V-Corps Sextette, 
which included himself on cornet, Tony 
Barbaro on clarinet, Johnny Savina on alto 
saxophone, Charlie Patrick on piano, Johnny 
McKenna on bass and Tommy Hubbard on 
bass, the titles being: Basin Street Blues, 
Georgia, Blues and Jazz Me Blues. During his 
long career Jimmy has been featured on very 
many records, and good locally available ones 
include the Jimmy McPartland Squirrels 
sides, which were made for the Chicago 
Rhythm Club in 1939, and the four sides in the 
Brunswick Chicago Jazz Album made in 1939. 
Wherever he may be, you will always find him 
playing beautiful cornet, in the tradition of 
Bix, and with a real feeling for jazz that makes 
him one of the finest of all living jazzmen. 


* 


Our claim to the best Stock of 
JAZZ and SWING RECORDS 
in Great Britain can be confirmed 


by a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with nearly 20 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 


JAZZ WITHOUT TEARS 
By BRIAN RUST. 


Rosy McHargue. White clarinetist of 
the Chicago school. Played with Fred Hamm 
of Chicago’s first broadcasting station, 
recorded with that band on Victor (see Sugar 
Foot Stomp, HMV B5173, which also features 
George Brunis). Also recorded with Ted 
Weens in Chicago, mid-thirties, can be heard 
on many Weems records of the period 
(Columbia) ; was one of the famous Squirrels 
with Jimmy MacPartland in the backroom 
session on Brunswick (Original Dixieland One- 
Step/I’m All Bound ’Round With The Mason- 
Dixon Line) ; is responsible for the amusing 
‘*cod’’ clarinet solo on Pee Wee Hunt’s 
Twelfth Street Rag, but can play excellent 
reedy clarinet (see reverse of the last-named 
side). This answers a query from Mr. A. C. 
Abbott (Worthing). 

The Goofus Five. In answer to Mr. V. 
Handley (Bermondsey) | am dealing with this 
group as a single unit rather than individually. 
The Goofus Five was the name given to a set 
of New York musicians by the General 
Phonograph Co. for recording purposes on 
their OKeh label. The director was Adrian 
Rollini, who played bass sax and various 
hybrid instruments, and Ed. Kirkeby Wallace 
managed the band. Among its members were 
Bill Moore, the coloured cornetist from Ben 
Bernie’s Hotel Roosevelt Orch., Irving 
Brodsky, the pianist and arranger; Ray 
Kitchingman on banjo, and Stan King on 
drums. Other men such as Red Nichols, 
Chelsea Quealey, Bobby Davis and Al Phil- 
burn (tbn.) recorded with the Goofus Five. 
A contemporary catalogue claims, in common 
with a certain Mr. Jackson, that Frank Trumba 
(sic) was the alto player, but this is entirely 
erroneous. The group made its first record 
in the summer of 1924, and continued to 
record until the early part of 1929. Affiliated 
with the band was the Golden Gate Orchestra, 
on Perfect and later Harmony; also the 


(continued on page 16) 


(Ragtime—from page 12) 


in 1900 he played in a ragtime piano playing 
contest against fifteen great ragtime pianists 
at the old Tammany Hall, defeating all of them. 
(Ragtime playing contests originated among 
the early negro ragtime piarfo players of 
Sedalia and St. Louis). In 1907, Eddie played 
against England’s champion ragtime pianist, 
Phil Stebbins, at Simpson’s Auditorium, in 
Los Angeles, and defeated him. 

Eddie challenged Mike Bernard for a bet of 
$5,000, but Mike evaded the challenge. In 
1910 he went into vaudeville and retired in 
1922. He is now making California his home. 
He has a studio where he teaches music. He 
still plays ragtime about as well as he did 
when he was the ‘‘ Champ.”’ 
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Early Great White Ragtime 


Composers and Pianists 
By BRUN CAMPBELL. 


ASTER the first negro ragtime was pub- 

lished in 1897, white composers were 
not long in climbing on the ragtime band 
wagon with their rank imitations. And with 
few exceptions, that is just what they were. 
Ben Harney of Louisville, Kentucky —a 
pianist, singer and composer from the district, 
invaded New York City in the ’90’s and with 
his harsh voice took the city by storm with 
his ragtime songs, Mister Johnson, Turn Me 
Loose, You May Go But This Will Bring You 
Back, (originally this song had smutty words), 
You’ve Been A Good Old Wagon But You Done 
Broke Down, and A Cake Walk In The Sky 
(1899). Harney has been credited as the 
first white pianist to transcribe ragtime for 
the piano. 

Harney in 1897 issued a ragtime instructor 
which was published by Whitmark’s, giving 
full instructions for playing ragtime on the 
piano. About all that can be said for his 
instructor is that it was far from complete. 
After his New York debut he travelled all 
over the United States on vaudeville circuits, 
billed as the Originator of Ragtime.” 
Now, what a laugh that was ! But Ben Harney 
deserves credit for that, for it is proof that 
he was the first white pioneer of the music. 

The next white composer and pianist of any 
importance was Charles Hunter of Nashville, 
Tennessee, who wrote two ragtime two- 
steps, Tickled To Death in 1900 and Cotton 
Bolls in 1901. They were both published by 
Frank G, Fite, music publisher of Nashville, 
‘Tennessee. He later wrote some other 
ragtime compositions. 

Abe Holzman wrote A Bunch Of Black- 
berries, a ragtime two-step, in 1899, Hunky- 
Dory in 1900, and Smoky Mokes. His march 
and ragtime two-steps were all hits of that era. 
When Paris, France, heard his Bunch Of 
Blackberries, they went wild. The following 
is what The San Francisco Call newspaper 
under the date of June 10th, 1900, says about 
it: 

San Francisco Call, June 10th, 1900. 

‘* All Paris is raving over John Philip Sousa 
‘and his band of lusty-lunged instrumentalists. 
The vim and dash of the American musicians, 
together with the lively music which they are 
playing, have proved a decided innovation to 
gay Parisians. The principal topic of conver- 
sation all along the boulevards these days 
-seems to be the remarkable success Sousa has 
met with introducing La Temp du Chiffon, 
commonly known in this country as ragtime. 
The native bands have taken up this peculiar 
style of distinctly American music, even 
-going so far as to play the Marsellaise in rag- 


time. It is also reported that many of the 
most blase Parisians are practicing the deli- 
cate steps of the cake-walk, a feat which to 
them is extremely difficult owing to the 
French fashion of wearing boots with heels 
extraordinary high. 


Sousa has introduced many new melo- 
dies to the visitors of the Exposition. But 
the one which seems to have caught the 
populace is the characteristic cake-walk 
march, A Bunch Of Blackberries, by the 
composer of Smoky Mokes cake-walk which 
was so popular in this country. The first 
part of the trio of A Bunch Of Blackberries are 
making the Frenchmen go wild. It is being 
hummed, whistled and played in almost 
every nook and corner of the French capitol. 
It has seemingly been accepted by the natives 
as being far and away the best thing of its 
kind ever heard here.’’ 


J. Bodewalt Lampe, who composed Creole 
Belles, a ragtime two-step, in 1900, was one 
of the first to put ragtime in orchestral 
arrangement ; but Max Hoffman was really 
the first. Harry Kelly, a Kansas City, Missouri 
pianist, also wrote some ragtime two-steps in 
early 1900 ; namely, Peaceful Henry, Southern 
Belles, and All The Candy. In 1899 Frank 
McFadden, a young pianist of Kansas City, 
wrote a medley of rags called Rags To Burn. 
Jenkins Music Publishers of Kansas City 
published it the same year. That was the 
first effort of a white composer to write negro 
ragtime. He tried to imitate the negro 
composer, Scott Joplin’s first rag, Original 
Rogs, which was also a medley of rags, and was 
published in Kansas City the same year by 
Carl Hoffman, music publisher. 


No other white ragtime composers of any 
importance showed up until 1906, when 
Charles L. Johnson wrote Teasing The Cat Rag. 
Then in 1907 he wrote his famous Dill Pickles 
Rag. His Apple Jack Rag of 1909, Peek-a-boo 
Rag and others followed. In 1908 George 
Botsford wrote Black And White Rag, a very 
good one at that! Then in the same year 
A. Brandon Sr., a fine ragtime pianist, wrote 
the Ten Penny Rag and Domino Rag. Russell 
Robinson wrote the Sappho Rag and Whirl- 
wind Rag and a few others. Les Copeland was 
an early ragtime pianist whose forte was 
ragtime. He played a most important part 
in spreading the gospel of ragtime in the first 
decade of that music. 


Les was born in Manhattan, Kansas, on 
June 4th, 1887, and while he was quite young 
his parents moved to Wichita, where he grew 
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SIMPSON AUDITORIUM. 


SIMPSON AUDITORIUM. 
(Brun Campbell Collection). 
Courtesy Cecil Charles. 


it was in this auditorium that Eddie Barnes 
played in a ragtime piano playing contest for 
the world’s championship against England’s 
champion, Phil Stebbins, in 1907, defeating 
him. For financial reasons it was given up as 
a Methodist church and became Simpson 
Auditorium, a concert hall where famous 
stars gave their concerts for Los Angeles 
music lovers. In 1909 the Third Church of 
Christ, Schentist was organized, and in 1910 
purchased this property. It is located at 734, 
South Hope Street, Los Angeles. 


to manhood. Les and | played piano in 
Wichita and were good friends. He drifted 
to Kansas City and played around that city. 
In the early 1900’s he jcined Al G. Field’s 
minstrels and toured Europe, playing a 
command performance before the King of 
England and featuring Scott Joplin’s rags in 
his repertoire. He died in San Francisco on 
March 3rd, 1942. 


** Sheet Iron ’’—The Champ. 


After the first decade of ragtime, white 
composers became more numerous than the 
negro composers. There was one pianist 
during the first decade of ragtime who was 
the greatest of them all. His name was Eddie 
Barnes and he went by the name of “‘ Sheet 
Iron.’’ He travelled all over the United 
States and did not segregate himself to any 
one place. He played in every honkytonk of 
any importance in the United States, from 
New York to San Francisco and from Florida 
to Alaska. Eddie was from New York, and 


(continued on page 11) 
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THs is no book for the mouldy fig, secure 

in his smug certainty that jazz died with 
the ‘twenties; nor is it a book for the 
unashamed progressivist, equally certain that 
nothing of musical value was produced before 
Dizzy beeped his first bop. 

It is the first survey of jazz — | use the word 
in its widest possible sense — by an intelli- 
gent critical mind which has no axe to grind 
in favour of any particular style or period. 
Finkelstein views the music objectively, 
seeking to find the good in every form and 
derivative of the music. Sometimes, | feel, 
he carries it too far. He feels that the touch 
of jazz influence to be found in say, a Harry 
James record, makes it superior to a Guy 
Lombardo, for instance. This may be so, but 
it is difficult to see what either has to offer to 
the serious student of jazz. 

But then, Finkelstein is not interested in the 
academic view of jazz. He sees music entirely 
as a social phenomenon, a product of environ- 
ment, and he sees jazz primarily as a negro 
music of protest against exploitation and 
humiliation by the whites. A very easy 
theory, and a widely held one, but difficult to 
substantiate. Yet throughout the book 
Finkelstein criticises mercilessly the so- 
called ‘‘ jazz critics'’ who advance similar 
theories. 

The whole of the book is symptomatic of 
the conflict within jazz to-day, although the 
author believes that there is no battle of the 
old and the new, no gulf between improvised 
and composed music, and no essential differ- 
ence between jazz and ‘“‘ classical ’’ music. 
However, since he is essentially a fair-minded 
critic, he often drops a contradiction, or finds 
himself compelled to give the opposite side 
of an argument which he feels to be correct. 
All this must be disconcerting for the general 
reader, but for the jazzman of experience who 
revels in controversy, it’s almost as good as 
reading an exchange of letters between 
Delaunay and Panassie. 

For instance, he strongly repudiates the 
‘* style ’’ theory, and denies the existence of 
a ‘‘ Chicago style.’’ Yet, a few pages later, 
speaking of New Orleans music, he writes 
‘it was inevitable that the style should 
change.”” 

Not that Mr. Finkelstein dislikes New 
Orleans style. He constantly reiterates its 
virtues, its simplicity, its expressiveness, 
but for sociological reasons — not, it would 
seem, musical ones — he believes that bebop 
is the music of our time and a great part of 
jazz. He praises the perfection of the New 
Orleans ensemble, with its completeness and 


JAZZ, A PEOPLE’S MUSIC 


contrast, but neglects to point out the 
deficiencies of the bebop instrumentation, 
which strips the front line to trumpet, tenor 
and alto,— all instruments with similar range 
and tone ! 

Constant, often laboured, comparisons to 
classical music, abound in the book: Mr. 
Finkelstein is, | believe, a critic of the concert 
hall also. He speaks throughout with the 
classically trained musicians point of view, and 
often with an unconsciously patronising atti- 
tude to jazz — as when he writes such mystic 
and meaningless jargon as ‘‘ Modern Jazz is a 
living music, but even more, has within it a 
new music, clamouring to be born.”’ 

His classical training shows itself too, in his 
theory that the composition, the jazz tune, is 
all important. He denies that jazz is a way of 
playing music, and that you can play jazz on 
any tune. Certainly the jazz repertory, the 
Muskrat Rambles, the Jazz Me Blues, is of great 
value, but half the fun of playing jazz is to take 
some schmaltzy piece of corn and tear it apart. 

The ‘‘ composition ’’ theory gets out of 
hand when, endeavouring to show the path of 
the jazz-concert works of the future, he 
makes a wide survey of works by European 
and American white composers who are said 
to be jazz-influenced. Nobody who really 
knew his jazz would waste even a few lines on 
such music, which, as Finkelstein admits, 
contains nothing of value as jazz. If —and 
it’s a pretty big if — jazz is to produce works 
of long duration, any such movement must 
come from within jazz and not from some 
academically trained European scraping the 
superficialities from an Armstrong or an 
Ellington record. 

But then, let’s admit it, Finkelstein does not 
really know his jazz. Certainly he Joves it, 
and has made an effort to study it, no doubt 
listening to hundreds of records, but his 
knowledge is often scanty, and the text 
bristles with errors—Diga Diga Doo described 
as a “favourite New Orleans song,’’ or 
“blues piano, popularly known as Boogie- 
Woogie,”’ a well-known Art Hodes’ record as 
A Melody From The Gutter. Most outstanding 
is the reference to Bechet, Kaminsky and 
Dickenson producing some remarkable 
records together. These three have never 
recorded on the same session ! 

However, it is his theories on the future 
of jazz which are most surprising. He believes, 
for instance, quote, ‘‘ If a band such as Elling- 
ton’s or Basie’s were made a national or local 
concern, given a steady, relaxed existence... 
and encouraged to develop its own music, 
the results would be astounding.”’ I'll say 
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Reviewed by DOUG. WHITTON. 


they would. I can scarcely conceive of any- 
thing more stifling to the production of 
creative music than a nationalised jazz band ! 


And look at this — *‘ There is no reason 
why each community should not sponsor a 
permanent large jazz band. A band can easily 
be put together of men capable of turning out a 
finished performance of Dixieland and New 
Orleans classics, of Ellington works, modern 
jazz jumps, and any new composition that comes 
along in the jazz idiom.’’ The italics are mine, 
but | will refrain from any other comment ! 


In spite of all this there are many passages 
of penetrating critical judgment, such as his 
definition of Dixieland as ‘‘A style and a 
repertory made up of this music (New 
Orleans music), narrower in content and 
almost rigidly fixed in its phrasing, instru- 
mentation and performance.”’ 


Altogether an amazing book ; I’ve read it 
four times and it has made me think about 
jazz more than any other writing on the 
subject. As a basis for discussion and con- 
troversy | know of no more stimulating book. 
It is, in fact, one which should be read by 
everyone who is interested in jazz as a living 
vital organism, and not as a museum piece. 


(Collectors’ Stuff from page 14) 


As far as we are aware, only popular items 
of local interest appeared on ‘‘ John Bull,” 
though some operatic items by international 
celebrity artists, including Zelie de Lussan, 
appeared on ‘‘Jumbo,’’ and such lesser 
lights of the Italian opera houses as the tenor 
Scalabrini were well represented on ‘‘ Fav- 
orite.’’ But we fear that tenors and temper- 
ance bands will be the lot on ‘‘ John Bull” 
however deeply anyone delves into the 
subject ! 

7. Critical Dicta. 

“It is observed that of late years all Solemn 
and Grave Musicke is much laid aside, been 
esteemed too heavy and dull for the light 
heels and Brains of this Nimble and wanton 
Age ; Nor is any Musick rendered acceptable, 
or esteemed by many, but what is presented 
by Forreigners ; Not a City Dame though a 
Tap-Wife, but is ambitious to have her 
Daughters Taught by Monsieur La Novo 
Kickshawibus on the Gittar, which Instru- 
ment is but a new (old) one used in London 
in the time of Q. Mary.” 

From the preface to ‘‘ Musick’s Delight on 
the Cithren,’’ 1666. 

(John Playford). 
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COLLECTORS’ 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


|. Piron’s New Orleans Orchestra. 

Last December, in a somewhat cursory 
survey of Piron’s recordings, we mentioned 
the items he made for Victor. Here are fuller 
details for which we have to thank Victor and 
the Gramophone Company : 

First Session (New York, | 1th December, 
1923) : 

29121 New Orleans Wiggle Vi 19233 

29122 Mama’s Gone, Goodbye Ditto. 

Instrumentation : Violin, trumpet, trom- 
bone, two saxophones, banjo, tuba and traps. 

Second Session (New York, 8th January, 
1924) : 

29190 Do Doodle Oom Vi 19255 

29191 West Indies Blues Ditto. 

Instrumentation : Violin, two cornets, 
trombone, two saxophones, banjo, tuba, traps 


and piano. 
Third Session (New Orleans, 25th March, 
1925): 
32121 Red Man’s Blues Vi 19646 
32122 Do Just As | Say Ditto. 


Instrumentation : Violin, cornet, two 
saxophones, banjo, traps and piano. 

Say Victor : ‘* Our files do not contain any 
personnel details. Apparently these were 
instrumental recordings, and we have noted 
the instrumentation used.’”’ We have 
nothing to add, beyond remarking the ob- 
vious presence of a piano on the first session. 


2. Harry’s Happy Four. 

During the last few weeks a number of 
collectors have written to us about this 
group (this column February and April), 
but the only one who goes further than 
Derrick Stewart-Baxter and Derek Coller, 
whose comments appeared last month, is 
D. E. Moulton, of Dublin, who suggests that 
a trumpet player, now in France, by name 
Harry Cooper, allegedly hailing from New 
Orleans, might possibly be connected with 
the Harry Cooper indentified with the group. 
Can anyone confirm ? 


3. OKeh. 

P. W. C. Willcox asks for details of some 
more OK numbers which we are only too 
delighted to provide. Here they are: 

802! Jump Steady Blues — Brown and Terry’s 
Jazzoloa Boys. 

Roumania (70211) — Clarence Williams 
vocal, acc. by Johnnie’s Jazz Boys. 
Details of the second title are rather vague. 
in ‘‘ Clarence Williams — A Suggested Disco- 
graphy ’’ in ‘* The Jazzfinder”’ for June, 
1948, it appears under heading ‘‘ Clarence 
Williams (Vo. acc. by band including Phil 
Napoleon, tru: Jimmy Lytell, cl.)’’ with 
a further parenthesis ‘‘ Under name of 
Johnnie’s Jazz Boys.’’ We sit and we wonder. 


ST UFF 


8265 Discouraged Blues/Jamboree Blues — 
Bertha Henderson acc. by Leonard 
Davies Trio with Charlie Lawson. 

8271 Blessed With Trouble/Runnin’ Round — 
Billy King (monologues). 

8322 Caroline (74158)/Make Me Know It 
(74159) — Fess Williams’ Royal Flush 
Savoy Orchestra. 

8460 Poor Boy Blues/True Love Blues — Sylves- 
ter Weaver (vocal and guitar). 

Anyone who can supply missing matrix num- 

bers will be cordially thanked by Mr. Willcox 

and ourselves. 


4. Louisiana Five. 

N. Turner-Rowles reports another possi- 
bility. On 7-inch Emerson he has heard 
Orange Blossom Rag (749! from matrix 
21305) by the Frisco Five. Turner-Rowles 
comments ‘‘ Very early stuff this; about 
1920 | should say. | think maybe it may tie 
with the Louisiana Five somehow.’ We 
certainly think it may, and if it does it makes 
the fourth size of Emerson that bore the 
Louisiana Five (see this colurnan for December, 
1948). It is, however, important to draw 
attention to the fact that Turner-Rowles’ 
discovery bears no resemblance to the 
authenticated recording of the Louisiana 
Fives’ Orange Blossom Rag on Em. 9150 
(9-inch) (3473), details of which are noted 
exactly in N.H.D.” 


5. La Belle. 

Turner-Rowles continues his letter by 
describing a discovery of an acquaintance (he 
“only dabbles’) who has unearthed Slow 
And Easy (78863)/Dance-O-Mania (79183) on 
label called La Belle— number 5090.” 
Turner-Rowles continues ‘‘ These matrices 
match the Columbia. Now | have never 
heard of this La Belle label and was therefore 
just a little offish. However, | pushed the 
gen on spec to an American friend. To my 
surprise he came back and confirmed the dope. 
He said that, as a coincidence, he had 5090, 
and also another La Belle which was puzzling 
him. Just to complicate matters a little more, 
no band name was given. The number was 
5040 and the titles A Good Man Is Hard To 
Find/That’s Got ’Em. He says it sounds like 
the O.D.J.B.! 1 said highly improbable and 
asked him to send back the matrix numbers to 
this latter plate. He says La Belle were a 
New York Company — probably a chain 
store job. | wonder if there is anything else 
on this label.”’ 

We can resolve these problems in some 
degree. The labels credit La Belle Phono- 
graph Corporation, New York, and catalogue 
numbers were prefixed ‘‘A.L.’’ Matrix 
numbers were in the type used by Columbia, 
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but the spacing of figures was more expan- 
sive. The records sold at 85 cents, normal 
price for a Columbia around 1919-21. 

Slow And Easy (78863) was recorded by the 
Louisiana Five on 16th December, 1919, and 
released on Co A.2949. Dance-O-Mania, 
issued on Co A.2949, is credited to the 
Happy Six, a group known to antiquarian 
collectors as being of no interest. The title 
quoted would have been recorded around 
May, 1920, but no one will care. Both sides 
of 5040 were credited, on Co A.272!, to 
Wilbur Sweatman’s Original Jazz Band and 
bore matrices 78292 and 78294 respectively. 
The historians offer no hope of establishing 
an affiliation between Sweatman and La 
Rocca, and Sweatman’s records, though of 
some academic interest to those with especi- 
ally insensitive ears, are a drug on the collec- 
tors’ market. At times, over the last fifteen 
years, it has been suggested that Dunn and 
Ellington recorded with Sweatman, but, 
again, we sit and we wonder. Sweatman, of 
course, recorded for many years after he had 
been discarded by Columbia — not only on 
Victor and Vocalion, as rightfully claimed by 
** Index to Jazz,’’ but also on the later 
Gennetts and all the labels in the Grey Gull 
group. 

6. John Bull. 

Michael McGeagh, of Stockham, Cheshire, 
enquiries whether there was anything of 
interest on the John Bull label. 

It is safe to say that there is nothing of jazz 
interest on this label. In fact, the earliest 
English issues of even ragtime were not until 
1912-13, when H.M.V. produced records of 
numbers from the revue ‘‘ Hello, Ragtime ! ’’ 
and some songs by the ‘‘ American Octet,”’ 
with Melville Gideon at the piano. 

The ‘‘ John Bull ’’ disc was a product of the 
English branch of The Carl Lindstrom A.G. 
of Berlin and Hanover, who also issued in this 
country prior to 1914 the ‘‘ Odeon,”’ 
‘*Beka,’’ ‘‘Jumbo’’ and ‘‘ Favourite ’’ 
records, all ‘‘ needle-out,’’ and a ‘‘ phono- 
out ’’ record, the ‘‘ Diamond.’’ This was an 
important international concern, whose 
ramifications embraced the Italian ‘‘ Fonoti- 
pia’’ Company. A post-war descendent was 
the Parlophone record before absorption by 
Columbia, and, of course, Odeon, Beka, 
Parlophone, Gloria, Lindstrom, Fonit and 
Fonotipia records were on sale all over 
Europe. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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ONE SWEET LETIEBR FROM YOu. 


Dear Sirs, 


The article ‘‘ The Jazz Authority and the Musician ”’ 
in the January issue of your magazine was excellent. 
The average jazz enthusiast knows very little about 
tone, intonation, or even rhythm, and it is true that 
he thinks that because some old man comes from New 
Orleans and can play the old numbers that he is terrific. 
That is not so. There must have been deadwood in 
those bands as there is in the bands of to-day. 
course often times their playing is interesting from a 
historical point of view, but for my money, if . 
playing was ‘‘ rough ’’ they had to compensate for 
it in other ways. Take Louie on the Hot Five records 
—he missed notes lots of times but the wonderful 
licks he did play made up for the few mistakes. 
Brunies, Georg, that is, plays rings around Ory in the 
style Ory plays, and Brad Gowans plays rings per 
Ory or Brunies in any style. Besides, he can play goo 
clarinet, saxophone or cornet or arrange. Of course 
he doesn't come from New Orleans, but from Boston. 
i was glad to hear of someone else who appreciated 
Shields’ beautiful tone. Those cornet players from 
New Orleans who have a hot sound (and nothing else) 
are a dime a dozen. 


Last summer | had a couple of bebop musicians 
working for me and | tried to show them why | was a 
Dixieland Fan and have been since 1918. When they 
listened to the old Hot Five records they missed the 
good rhythm and recording of to-day. Louie, of course 
had no drums on the Hot Five records and recording 
has improved. Their good ears were unable to separ- 
ate the wonderful things that Louie played from the 
mediocre background. They were unaccustomed to 
it. | didn’t blame them much either. Too bad | 
didn’t have a copy of the Gennett by the New Orleans 
Rhythm Kings — Tiger Rag — Rappolo’s solo. Now 
there is rhythm, but, the recording is poor. 


What Carolus says about what Oliver thought when 
he played the ‘‘real stuff ’’ is exactly true. | have 
worked as a drummer with all kinds of musicians — 
Bud Freeman, Hackett, Brad Gowans, Lips Page, 
Brunies, Pee Wee, and — Carroll Gibbons, when he 
lived in Boston many years ago —so | should know 
what I’m talking about. 


| enjoyed this issue of ‘* Jazz Journal ’’ very much. 
—FRED MOYNAHAN, Harwich, Mass., U.S.A. 

(if Mr. Moynahan sees THIS issue of ‘‘ Jazz Journal ” 
will he please write again with his address ? We want him 
to write an article for us.— Eds.). 


Dear Sirs, 


Your contributor ‘‘ Carolus '’ brings up some very 
interesting points in his article ‘* The Jazz Authority 
and the Musician,’’ but at the same time he makes 
some statements that, to say the]least, are quite 
ridiculous. 


Surely he realises that when those chaps with ‘‘ ears 
painted on’’ say that Johnny Dodds has a beautiful 
tone they are speaking in terms of jazz, and mean a 
beautiful jazz tone. | have yet to hear anybody claim 
that Ory has a fantastic technique, but there is no doubt 
that he is the best coloured New Orleans ensemble 
man in the business. Brunies and Pecora on the other 
hand play a different style — the white style — how 
odd Brunies would have sounded with the Hot Five or 
seven ! 


And so to bop. Just because almost every musician 
in the country raves about bop, it does not prove that 
bop is good music. It might as well be stated that 
because almost every drummer raves about Hampton's 
Chasing With Chase, that the record is wonderful 
music. 


No, —1 think musicians of the modern school are 
too concerned with the admiration of technique and 
fancy chords (FI3(b5)), and ignore some of the 
important qualities in jazz such as sincerity, enthusi- 
asm, and authenticity. | can’t imagine Bunk Johnson 
playing Laura ; Fred Keppard, You Go To My Head ; 
or George Lewis, Octuor, but how about Howard 
McGhee, Bill Harris and Charlie Parker taking off on 
High Society ?— HARRY W. GILTRAP, Gt. Barrow. 


Dear Sirs, 

| feel | must naturally reply to a statement by John 
Mann in his letter published in the March issue of 
“* Jazz Journal,’’ in which he asserts that the jazz 
played by my band is phoney. 


First, | feel that the very most Mr. Mann should 
have said about it is—that ‘‘it is in his opinion "’ 
and of course he would be entitled to his own opinion. 
But, he makes a definite — and, | might say, unwar- 
ranted damaging, statement which is a different 
** kettle of fish."’ On what authority does this gentle- 
man make such a statement ? By what right does he 
make a claim to the be-all and end-all of jazz know- 
ledge, and thereby assert that such a brand of jazz is 
authentic and another is phoney. 


It has been said in the past, that my band plays from 
music, and so, it can’t play real jazz. Well, you know 
this is really laughable (if it were not so serious). 
First of all may | say definitely, and with all the 
authority of one who really knows, that my band 
DOES NOT PLAY JAZZ FROM MUSIC. When the 
band is playing jazz, every man is extemporising, and 
with a sincerity that is probably without equal in this 
country. The only things that are written down on 
paper are the ROUTINES and the melody of the 
particular tune, and this only when perhaps every one 
in the band does not happen to be sure of the tune 
and routine. The rest comes from the heart of the 
individuals concerned. Is that phoney jazz? Is it any 
more phoney than the slavish copying of records by 
other groups who have been placed on a pedestal by 
these so-called authorities on jazz? In my opinion, 
our brand is to say the least, less phoney. 


| think | am quite safe in assuming that it is the atti- 
tude of these so called critics that is phoney, when 
they take the position that real jazz cannot come from 
a band that plays jazz with a routine on paper. In this 
respect | would like to throw out a challenge to any 
of these gentlemen and say | am prepared for my band 
to play side by side with any band they care to name, 
and am prepared to let the jazz students decide whether 
our brand of jazz is phoney.—HARRY GOLD'S 
PIECES OF EIGHT, London, W.C.1I. 


(There you are Mr. Mann, that’s straight from the 
— and you can’t ask for anything fairer than that ! 
ds.). 


Dear Sirs, 


In view of the uncomplimentary remarks made about 
Lightly and Politely '’ by correspondents in your 
February issue, | would like to say a few words in 
defence of this feature. 


Though a record collector myself, | found both 
sections singled out for attack by Mr. D. P. Haynes 
extremely amusing, just as | find ‘* Collectors’ Stuff ’’ 
interesting. No joke can possibly appeal to everyone’s 
sense of humour (some have very little anyway) but 
it should be possible to have a little fun at the expense 
of collectors without them all rising up in a fury 
against the writers concerned. 


Surely the best way of replying to a joke — if you 
feel you must do so— is by another joke, and not 
by getting annoyed.— P. A. BARKER, Whitstable. 


Dear Sirs, 


On the subject of record wear, may | make one or 
two points which appear to need amplification and 
clarification ? 


| am not a supporter of any kind of metal or jewelled 
needle, but will say that in this line, the only ‘‘ safe ’’ 
needle (i.e. the one which when it did breakdown 
caused no damage to a precious disc) was the HMV 
“* Tungstyle,’’ which | have not seen on the market 
since the early part of the war. The fine Tungsten 
wire kept the same fineness as it wore down, and 
when it got too short to fit the groove the record just 
didn’t play, as it had a thick shank which couldn’t get 
into any grove. 


_ Given perfect records and perfect pick-up (true 
light-weight), absolutely true turntable and dead 
steady speed motor, the sapphire is no doubt O.K., 
but to the collector of deletions, cut-outs and old 
discs, whether classical or jazz, it is no earthly use. | 
have a Collaro ‘‘ De Luxe '’ Microgram (fairly light 
crystal pick-up) and use ‘‘IM’s ’— making my own 
abrasives from fine emery paper — the commercial 
ones get worse each time a supply arrives — on nearly 
all my records. Playing 12-in. classics on a recent 
Sunday evening | played for over 2 hours (i.e. over 20 
sides) without re-pointing. 


Of course, jazz discs are not so kind to thorns, but 
those discs not in decent condition respond well to 
wax dressing. It is a great help to play all new discs 
with a soft-tone steel needle, once, to remove foreign 
bodies all too often left by slap-dash finishing. 


With regard to surfaces, whilst | agree that the 
British pressings are vastly superior to all other makes, 
| don’t think they have the wearing qualities of the 
pre-war, pre-merger discs, such as the laminated 
Columbia. On the other hand, many Brunswick and 
Decca pressings leave much to be desired — though 
the surface noise is often made worse by pressing from 
poor American masters. The French HMV, Columbia, 
Swing and Blue Star are all made side by side, and are 
very good laminations (better than American 
Columbias of this type) and often quite up to British 
standards. 


Pacific, etc., are poor, but if played once or twice 
with steel settle down and improve with playing if 
thorns are used. All American discs are not poor. 
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Victor-Bluebird generally are O.K. for thorns (especi- 
ally responding to waxing), laminated Columbias are 
good (but not up to pre-war) and Decca range from 
very good, with or without wax, to very bad. Other 
makes, such as American Music, use several different 
types of pressing from vinylite to (apparently) 
asphalte ! All improve with dressing, but the worst 
surfaces are, like vinylite, best left to steel needles. 


It is essential that thorn needles be kept dry. Ina 
sunny place (ha! ha!) or on the mantelpiece they 
keep nicely warm and dry, and play much better and 
longer. 


With regard to the application of wax dressing, the 
best way is to start at the run-off, holding the stick 
between finger and thumb and at a tangent to the 
grooves, and gently draw it to the outer edge, thus 
treating a segment of the disc. Repeating this so that 
the disc is covered in a series of radical segments. 


The dressing must not be cold and hard, but suffi- 
ciently warm to allow it to leave a deposit without 
scratching the disc, but not so soft that it clogs the 
grooves. Also beware of dust and grit embedding in 
the stick, as this could do a deal of damage. 


If the stick gets dirty it is best to clean it by shaving 
it a little with an old razor blade. After playing the 
treated disc with a thorn, you brush it gently but 
firmly anti-clockwise to wipe off surplus wax and dust, 
and then finish off with another pad. 


The makers recommend two costly brushes, but | 
just put a piece of velvet (anything with a pile to it 
will do) over my service hair brush (with slight 
padding) and use that for cleaning. My wife made a 
sort of pincushion effort with another piece of velvet 
off the polishing process and for ordinary record 
dusting. | have records which | bought 13 years ago 
which look and play as well as quite recent ones.— 
H. R. COOPER, Southampton. 


Dear Sirs, 


If | may | would like to congratulate you on an 
excellent publication, one that is of real value to the 
jazz enthusiast, | consider myself as a mere amateur 
in the jazz world and consequently fight shy of the 
technicalities of such things as discographies, especi- 
ally when they deal with people of whom | have never 
even heard! ‘* Jazz Journal ’’ is, however, one of 
the few real jazz periodicals that does, in my opinion, 
maintain a balanced medium between the two 
extremes and it is rare that | find myself really out of 
my depth in any of your articles. 


| would particularly like to mention the excellent 
articles on British groups, | find that information about 
our own jazzmen is difficult to find and | think they 
deserve more space than they get, | would also 
commend Mr. D. F. Houlden’s article in the February 
edition on the development of small band styles ; 
what about a series on the development of British 
jazz, or is that too big a subject ? 


| also look forward to criticisms of local disc issues ; 
Esquire and Tempo are all very well, but collecting 
them goes above the average enthusiast's financial 
resources ! 


Thank you once again for a first rate magazine, and 
| look forward to the next edition —B. HEDLEY, 
Newbury. 


AUSTRALIAN 


JAZZ QUARTERLY 
Edited by WILLIAM H. MILLER. 


This magazine is designed to be of international 

appeal, and prints no material of Australian 

interest only. The contents of each issue are 
entirely exclusive. 


Articles and discographies by the leading 
writers on jazz from all over the world. 
All back 
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Subscription 4/6 per year (4 issues) 
from 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 28, Ladbroke Square. 
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CATALOGUE 
By DAVE MYLNE. 


PART V. 
No. Title. Artist. 
201 Moon Dreams ... Capt. G. Miller. 
Sleepy Town Train .. G. Miller. 
202 Seven Come Eleven . R. Norvo. 
More Than You Know ... M. Bailey acc. T. 
Wilson. 


203 Harmonica Boogie Woo- 
gie/Dark Eyes el 
Chocolo Curtis Bay Philhar- 

e monicas. 
Czardas/Carioca . Curtis Bay Philhar- 
monicas. 

204 Londonderry Air . A.A.F.T.C. Symphon- 

ette. 

. A.A.F.T.C. Symphon- 

ette. 
Ink Spots. 


Perpetual Motion 


205 We'll Never Meet Again 
Jumpin’ At The Wood- 
side/Down By The Old 
Millstream ... B. Goodman. 
206 Paramount On Parade ... T. Dorsey. 
And So Little Time/Pretty 
Little Blue Eyes .. M. Downey ace. T. 
Dorsey. 
207. | Love You/Waltz Theme A. Kostelanetz. 
Beautiful Ohio... A. Kostelanetz. 
208 Canson du Toreador 
Carmen Act 2 ... L. Tibbett. 
Habanera Carmen Act |... G. Swarthout. 
209 I’ve Got You Under My 
Skin/In Times 


These . V. Monroe. 
Southside V. Monroe. 
210 Whispers/Love 
/Mean To F. Carte. 
Girl Of My 
Heart Stood Still ase Carte, 
211 Lonesome Road/Da Da 
Strain M. Spanier. 
Tin Blues Ballin’ 
The Jack es E. Condon. 
212 Flamingo Ellington. 
Take The ‘‘A”’ Tra in/ 
Sentimental Lady D. Ellington. 


213 Eli Eli/Trumpec H. James. 
Bizet Had His Day «.. L. Brown. 


214 V. Disc Blues . S. Bechet. 
Tiger Rag/Sensation . Orig. Dix. Jazz Band. 
215 Braggin’ ... T. Pastor. 
Pale Moon/I’m Confessin’ 
That | Love You T. Pastor. 


216 Piano Concerto in B Flat 
‘Concerto: in 


Sgt. List. 
217 The. And W/You, 
You Darling . J. Dorsey. 
Lets Go Home ... J. Hames. 
218 Gulf Coast Blues... . C. Barnet. 
Various Vocal Numbers  D. Lamour. 


219 T’ain’t What You Do ... J. Lunceford. 
Zaggin’ With Zig/I’ll 
Never Be The Same ... Z. Elman. 


220 Not So Quiet Please T. Dorsey. 
The Minor Goes A Muggin’ 
/Losers Weepers T. Dorsey. 
221 Where Are You 2/Swing- 
ing on Star... ... G. Lombardo. 
San Fernando Valley G. Lombardo. 
222 Waggon Wheels ... T. Dorsey. 
T. D. Chant ‘. T. Dorsey 
223 Stealing Apples ... Capt. G. Miller. 


Stomping At The Savoy/ 
Loves My 

Capt. G. Miller. 
224 «1 wie That | Could Hide 
Inside This Letter/Time 


On My Hands. S. Kaye. 
Goodnight Wherever You 
Are/Avalon ... . S. Kaye. 
225 The Hills Of Love .. R. Crooks. 
The Old Refrain . R. Cooks. 


Toscanini N.B.C. 
Symphony Orch. 

. Toscanini N.B.C. 

Symphony Orch. 


226 Dance of The Soldiers ... 
Minuet 


227 Irresitable You/l Never 
Knew ... as .. T. Dorsey with B. 
Allen. 


Tess’s Torch Song/Milk- 
man Keep Those Bot- 


tles Quiet a G. Gibbs. 
228 Nocturnein F Sharp Minor A. Rubenstein. 
Ritual Fire Dance ... A. Rubenstein. 
229 Major and Minor B. Hampton. 
| Wonder Boogie L. Hampton. 
230 — Il Walk 
Alo F. Carle. 
Show Me The Way To Go 
231° Spring Will Be A Little 
Late This Year ... E, Howard. 
You’re The Dream, I’m 
The Dreamer .. E. Howard. 
232 Bien Bien Bien 
Conga . X. Cugat. 


233 
234 
235 


241 


242 


243 


244 


245 


246 
247 
248 


249 


250 


Perifidia 


Why Don’t You Do Right 


Basin Street Blues 
Body And Soul ... 
Theme (Rachmaninoff) .. 
Shadow Walk/Ramona 


Shine On Harvest Moon 
Always/Bye Bye Blues ... 
You Can’t Get Thar No 
More/The End Of My 

L. Jordan. 
Garden 

... J. Kirby. 

.. D. Haymes. 

... H. James. 
Ic/She 


Worries 
Coquette/Royal 

Blues... 
You Send Me 
Marie Elena eM 
Leave Us Face 

Don’t Wanna . 


Night Train To Memphis 
After Tomorrow/I Makes 

No Difference Now ... 
No Letter ree To 


Lose 


Amor/It Could ‘Happen 


To You 


Some Other Time/Come 
Out Wherever You Are 
Fellow On 
. Capt. G. Miller. 

. Capt. G. Miller. 
Its —. Love, Love/Take 


In The Sky 
Poinciana . 


It E 
And Johnnie 
Time Alone Will Tell 
Going My Way 


There’s A Small “Hotel / 


Girl Friend 


Blue Moon/With / A Song 


In My Heart 
Crazy Rhythm 
Who Started Love 


Russian Sailor’s Dance ... 


Persian Dance... 
My 

Smiling 
| Love My Man 


Abdullah 
Someday Sweetheart/ 
Jazzband Ball ... 


Danny Boy/Song of The 
4 ; . R. Kennedy. 


Vagabond Singer 


Man | Love/Make Believe 
Thais/ 


For 
Abead 


> < 


Wer 
.. B. Holliday, T. Wilson. 
. B. Holliday’s all Scars. 
You’re Doll/ 
. Pat Flowers. 


B. Goodman. 
Goodman. 
Met. Op. Ho. Jam. 


. C. Hawkins. 


. D. Rose. 
H. Horlick. 
K. Kyser. 
K. Kyser. 


C. Foster. 
C. Foster. 


G. Autrey. 
T. Daffan’s Texans. 
B. Crosby. 


F. Sinatra. 


. Lombardo. 
Lombardo. 


V. Monroe. 


Monroe. 
Kostelanetz. 
Kostelanetz. 
James. 
Raeburn. 


Barlow. 
. Barlow. 


M. Spanier. 


G. Swartout. 


N. Milstein. 


ied 
Flight or The Bumble Bee N. Milstein. oe 


(continued on page 17) 
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(Jazz Without Tears, frnm page 11) 


California (and Little) Ramblers on Columbia, 
while the Five Birmingham Babies on Perfect 
were the Goofus Five as such. Practically all 
the OKeh and Parlophone records are of 
commercial tunes, played with vigour and 
without pretention; they brought forth 
praise from critics of those days, and many are 
still worth listening to, though the material 
used, and their own make-up inevitably 
“* date ’’’ them. The later Goofus Five OKehs 
are less interesting, as they became a full- 
sized dance band with scored section-work 
taking the place of what must have been spot 
improvisations. 

Brad Gowans. White jazz musician who 
plays cornet, valve-trombone and clarinet, 
usually associated with the Chicago (and 
latterly Nicksieland) mob. Recorded on 
cornet with the Red Heads, on clarinet with 
his own Rhapsody Makers (I’m Looking Over 
A Four-Leaf Clover, VoE X10004, labelled 
‘* Riverside Dance Band,’’ and anyone with a 


spare copy is urgently requested to get in 
touch with me — price no object), displaying 
thereon a thorough knowledge of traditional 
clarinet playing, and on valve-trombone on 
hundreds of records, sucff as Bud Freeman’s 
Summa Cum Laude Orch., Art Hodes’ Orch. 
(Bruns.). 


Awkward Moments in the lives of Jazz Musicians. 


OWEN MADDOCK. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first ea advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this i issue — 24th May. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 12th of the month. 
Records for Disposal (minimum two), each 6d., 25 for 10/-. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED. 
— Good 


F — Fair. 
P — Poor. A 
Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/6. 
For Advertisers’ Index see below. 


S — For Sale. 
T — For Trade. 
— For Auction. 


N — New. 
E — Excellent. 
Vv — Very Good. 


AMMONS, ALBERT. 

Chicago Mind/Tows and Fews 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. 

Wonder Who St. Louis Blues 

| Can't Give Mahogany Hall 

2-19 Blues Perdido Street 

Sweet Little Papa/Big Fat Ma 

Big Butter and Egg Sunset Cafe 

Come Dack Papa/Georgia Grind 

Four in Columbia Album C-57 
ARNOLD, KOKOMO. 

Milk Cow Blues Biscuit Blues 
BAILEY, MILDRED 

Easy To Love/Take Your Love 
BELL, GRAEME. 

Tiger Rag None Jelly-Roll 

South Shim-me-sha-Wabble 

Got What It Takes /Canal Street 

Come Back Sweet Papa 

Deep Pacific Darktown Strut 

South Shim-me-sha-Wabble 
BROON ZY, BIG BILL. 

Humble Blues Roll "Em Bones 
DAVENPORT, COW COW. 

Low Low Blues Stealin’ Blues 
DODDS, BABY. 

Alberc’s Blues Manhattan Stomp 
DODDS, JOHNNY. 

Sock That Thing Oriental M. 
EMPERORS OF JAZZ. 

Fidgety Feet/Jazz Band Ball ... 

Muskrat Ramble/Clarinet Mar. 

Tiger Rag/Emperor Blues 
FAZOLA, IRVING. 

Farewell Blues/Fidgety Feet 

Sensation /Morning Blues 

Satanic Blues Ostrich Walk 

O.D. One-Step /Bluin The Blues 
GOODMAN, BENNY. 

Room Jungle Blues 
GREEN, 

99 Blues/Share Your Love 
HALL, 

Continental Blues /Face 
HAWKINS, COLMAN. 

Blues Evermore/Way Down Y. 

Star Dust/Well, Alright 
HARTMAN, GEORGE. 

Muskret Ramble Diga Diga Do 
HENDERSON, FLETCHER. 

Stampede Jackass Blues 
HOLIDAY, BILLIE. 

Long Gone Blues/Am I Blue 

Body And Soul Them There 

Me, Myself, Your 
JACKSON, 

LA MARE, NAP 

Jazz Band Ball high. Society 
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DISPOSALS. 


LEADBETTER, HUDDIE. 
Rock Island /Eagle Rock 
LEWIS, MEADE LUX. 
Self Portrait 19 Ways 
School Rhythm Feelin’ To. 
LUTER, CLAUDE. 
High Society West End Blues 
S. Africa Blues/Gatemouth ... 
MANNONE, WINGY. 
Tailgate Ramble/Sister K. 
MILLER, EDDIE — SINGLET 
Ca-un Song Crawfish Blues 
MORTON, JELLY ROLL. 
Old Jelly-Roll Blues/Dr. Jazz 
Four in Victor Album HJ-5 
NEWTON, FRANKIE, 
Daybreak Blues 
NICE JAZZ FESTIVAL, 
Armstrong—Muskrat Ramble 
Mezzrow—Really The Blues 
Mezzrow—R. Garden Blues 
NOONE, JIMMY. 
Lull. Broadway 
OLIVER, KING. 
Someday Sweetheart 
ORY, 
Four in Columbia Album C-126 
Weary Blues/Savoy Blues... 
PORT HARLEM JAZZMEN. 


Rockin’ The Blues/Mighty Blues 


RAINEY, MA. 

Four in ‘Paramount Album P-! 
SINGLETON, ZUTTY. 

Lulu’s Mood Barney’ s B. 
SMITH, BESSIE. 

Four in Columbia Album C-3] 
THARPE, SISTER ROSETTA. 

What Soul God Don’t Like Me 
WILBER, BOB. 

| Can’t “es N.O. Shune 

Mabel’s Dream/Willie the W. 
WILSON, REDDY. 

Sing Baby [Turn Tables 

Heart Of Mine/Every Time 

Found A Dream/Treasure Isle 


Now And Then/Dawned On Me 


Nursery Rhymes/Feather 


BECHET, SIDNEY. 
Summertime ... 
Muskrat Ramble 
Blues of Bechet/Shiek 

CAREY, MUTT 
Indiana Ortrich Walk 
Fidgety Feet/Chrysanthemum 

WALLER, FATS 
Many Cut-Outs 


I2-inch. 


Cc 
ON, ZUTTY. 
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WANTEDS 


(V-Disc from page 16) 


252 Mood To Be Wooed . D. Ellington. 
Little Brown Book . D. Ellington. 
253 Good Enough To Keep... 
Liza/Hodge Podge ... G. Krupa Trio. 

254 Marianne/Brother Bill ... C. Spivak. 
Don’t Take Your Love 

From Me C. Spivak. 
Sweet Lorraine /Day After 

Forever 
Tumbling Tumble Weeds 
Tu Nombre Carinoso ... C.C. 
Noche du Ronda 
Blue Flame/Fur Trapper’ s 

Ball ... W. Herman. 
Down In The Valley 
Beaver Junction ... Sos Basie. 
Kansas City Stride obs: Gi 
St. James’ Infirmary ied 

/Geechy Joe ... .. C, Calloway. 
Rock It For Me/Wham ... J. Lunceford. 
Polkas Laugh and Clarinet B. Gale. 
Night Watchman Blues 

What's Wrong With 

Me ... B. Bill. 
Someday i'll Meet You 

Again .. S. Kaye. 
Kentucky .. S. Kaye. 
Fut Your Dreams Away . 

And Then You Kissed 

Me .. F. Sinatra. 


255 


L. Brown. 

G. Gray. 
Martinez. 
Martinez. 


B. Goodman's Six. 


. Andrews Sisters. 


Vil Be Seeing You/Some- 


onetoLove ... 
Piano Concerto in B Flat 
Available Jones ... 
Waltzing Matilda 
Blues in Berlin/Lass With 

The Delicate Air ‘ 
Goyescas /Intermezzo 


Dance Of The Comedians 


J. Stafford. 

F. Martin. 

. C. G. Train. Band. 
. J. White. 


. J. White. 
. A.A.F.T.C. Symphon- 


ette. 
A.A.F.T.C. Symphon- 
ette. 


La Boh /Mi Chi 
|. Gonzales. 


Mim 
la Giubba N. Ardelli. 
Marie ... T. Dorsey. 
Milneberg Joys Bee T. Dorsey. 
Poor Butterfly/The World 
ls Waiting For The 
Sunrise 
| Get The When it 
Rains .. . L. Castle. 


B. Goodman’s Three. 


I'm Alone With You/ 


Marylin Come On 
Charleston 
Vega Me Voy ... 


Bolero 
Triana 


Lazy River/ There’ ll Be 

Some Changes Made ... 
Remember April 
Small Fry 


. J. Lunceford. 

. C. Barnet. 

. Whittemore & Lowe. 
. Whittemore & Lowe. 


W. Herman. 
. C. Spivak. 
.. B. Crosby, T. Dorsey. 


Nots In Your 


Eyes 


After You've Gone 


P. Como. 
. Becher. 


That Old Gang Of Mine 


After | Say I’m Sorry .. 
Snowfall /Pop 
easel 
Rustle Of Spring | 


B. Hackett. 

The 

... ©. Thornhill. 
. C. Thornhill. 
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EDINBURGH RHYTHM CLUB.—Weekly Meetings 
Mondays, 7-30 p.m. Y.W.C.A., Reigo Street, Edinburgh. 
Members 6d.; Visitors |/-; Sessions, Recitals, Buffet. 


55, Godwi LEEDS JAZZ CLUB—Sunday 


eet, Bradford. Meetings Sunday 2-5 p.m. Evenings 7-30 p.m. — Hotel 


| sane MODERN JAZZ CLUB, 


Metropole, Leeds, 


| 


LYTHAM ST. ANNES RHYTHM CLUB—136, St. O 
Albans Road Lytham, St. Annes. Meetings Ist and 3rd | ———— 
Sundays, Toc H. ST. ANNES, 2-15 p.m. 


YORKSHIRE JAZZ CLUB— 
Wednesday Evenings 7-30 p.m. 
key Hotel, Leeds Briage, 


eds. 


MANCHESTER JAZZ UB—Meetings Tuesdays 
7-30, Clarendon Hotel, Oxford Road, Manchester. 


WALLASEY RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings every,“ ee 
Monday 7-30 p.m., Victoria Hotel, New Brighton 


| 


| 


4 
\ 
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BIRMINGHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings 


Wednesdays 7-30, Big Bull's Head, Digbeth, 
Birmingham. 


CATFORD RHYTHM CLUB—Meet- 
ings Fridays, Dutch House Ballroom, 
Sidcup Road, Lee, S.E. 12. 


SWANNAGE RHYTHM CLUB — Meetings 


7-30, Burt's Corner House, Swannage. 


LONDON ee | 


CLUB CHICAGO, 175, Regent Street, 
W. ridays. 
Roy Vaughan’s Chicagoans. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB— 
Meetings Sundays 7-30, Cooks Ferry 
Inn, Angle Road, Edmonton. 


FARLEY JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Sun- 
days 7-30 to 10-30. Cavendish Rooms, 
Ritz New Road, Woolwich, S.E. Mem- 
bership 36 to 23, Thomas St., S.E. Is. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings 
Mondays - Saturdays, Mack's Restaurant, 
100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


| 


Fridays, Cotswold Hotel, 
Southampton, 7-30. 


SOUTHAMPTON RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings 


Portswood Junction, 


No. | JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Fridays 
7-30, Duke of Argyle, Great Windmiil 
Street. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meet- 
ings Tuesdays, Bourne Hall, 28/, High 
Road, Wood Green. 


A ROVER’S GUIDE TO THE RHYTHM CLUBS. 
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recommended 


RECORDS 


BING CROSBY 
(Vocal) with chorus and orchestra 
Once and for always 


If you stub your toe on the moon 04070 
Far away places 
Tarra ta-lara ta-lar 04035 


BING CROSBY, BILL BENDIX and 
SIR CEDRIC HARDWICKE 

(Vocal) with orchestra 
Busy doing nothing 


MURVYN VYE 
(Vocal) with orchestra 
"Twixt myself and me 04071 


BING CROSBY and RHONDA FLEMING 
(Vocal) with orchestra 
Once and for always 


RHONDA FLEMING 
(Vocal) with orchestra 
When is sometime 04072 


PETER LIND HAYES 
(Vocal) with chorus and rhythm accompaniment 
Life gits tee-jus, don’t it ? 
That certain party 04036 


Records—old and new—leap brilliantly to life when played on a Deccalian. The Decca 
lightweight, full frequency range, sapphire-pointed pick-up searches out every hidden 


beauty in the music. Designed to work on AC mains, the Deccalian has a dynamic 


Deceatian 


speaker and high fidelity amplifier which ensure the 
finest reproduction of every record. Price £35. 4. | 


including purchase tax. 


13 Lunt & Co. (Printers) Led., Pelsall, Staffs. 


ETHEL SMITH 

(Rhythm Organist) with Bob Eberly (Vocal) and orchestra 
Quizas, quizas, quizas—Bolero 
Made for each other—Bolero 03913 
with orchestra 
Tico-tico—Samba 
Lero lero and Bem te vi atrevido 03571 
with instrumental accompaniment 
By the waters of Minnetonka 
Parade of the wooden soldiers 04069 


DANNY KAYE 
(Vocal) with orchestra 
St. Louis blues 


Ballin’ the jack 03888 
Bloop b!eep 
with chorus 
| wonder who’s kissing her now 03812 


with chorus and orchestra 
Mad dogs and Englishmen 
Wiaat’s the use of dreaming? 04068 


DANNY KAYE and 
THE ANDREWS SISTERS 
(Vocal) with orchestra 
Big brass band from Braz” 
It’s a quiet town 03335 


BURL IVES 
(Vocal) with instrumental accompaniment 


Lavender blue 
Billy boy 04066 


THE MILLS BROTHERS 
(Vocal) 
| love you so much it hurts 
I've got my love to keep me warm C4073 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
(Vocal) with orchestra 
Old Mother Hubbard 
with chorus and instrumental! accompaniment 
| want to learn about love 04076 


GORDON JENKINS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Vocalists: Bob Stevens and chorus 

Say no more—Foxtrot 

Vocalists: Five Hits and a Miss 

For you 03988 


BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, 5$.W.9 
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